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Special  Group  Discount  Offer  on 

THE  NEW  BRITANNIC  A  3. . . 

a  Complete  Home  Learning  Centre 


An  important  announcement  for 
Members  of  the  Alumni  Association 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  offer  to  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  the  NEW  BRITANNICA  3  at  a 
reduced  price,  a  saving  on  the  price  available  to  any 
individual  purchaser. 

The  NEW  BRITANNICA  3  —  now  expanded  to  30 
volumes  —  is  not  just  a  new  edition  .  .  .  but  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  encyclopedia  which  outmodes  all  other 
encyclopedias.  Never  before  has  so  much  knowledge, 
so  readily  accessible,  so  easily  understood  —  been 
made  available  as  a  complete  home  library. 

The  current  edition  of  Britannica  is  reorganized  to 
better  serve  the  three  basic  needs  for  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  First,  the  need  to  "LOOK  IT  UP"  is  handled  by 
the  Ready  Reference  and  the  Index.  These  ten  vol¬ 
umes  are  a  complete  index  to  everything  in  the  set. 
At  the  same  time,  they  serve  as  a  12-million  word 
short  entry  encyclopedia  that  is  helpful  to  look  up 
accurate  information  quickly. 


Second,  the  need  for  "KNOWLEDGE  IN  DEPTH" 
is  fulfilled  by  the  main  text,  a  28-million  word,  19 
volume  collection  of  articles  arranged  logically  which 
provide  full  and  authoritative  information  for  the 
student,  for  research  in  business,  or  for  new  insights 
into  new  fields  of  knowledge. 

Third,  the  need  for  "SELF  EDUCATION"  is  met 
by  the  Outline  of  Knowledge  and  Guide  to  Britan¬ 
nica,  a  unique  volume  which  acts  as  a  giant  study 
guide,  more  comprehensive  and  more  detailed  than 
a  college  course  outline. 

The  30-volume  NEW  BRITANNICA  3  covers 
more  subjects  more  completely.  It  is  more  responsive 
to  the  current  needs  of  your  family. 

Members  who  would  like  to  receive  further  details 
on  this  exciting  Group  Offer  are  invited  to  fill  out 
and  mail  the  postage  paid  reply  card. 

This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  without  further 
notice. 


If  the  reply  card  is  detached,  please  write  to  Britannica  Special  Group  Offer, 
P.O.  Box  2249,  Britannica  Place,  Cambridge,  Ontario  N3C  3N4 


-  more  useful  in  more  ways  to  more  people. 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  3 

a  revolutionary  new  Home  Learning  Centre 

SPECIAL  GROUP  OFFER  CERTIFICATE 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  receive  your  colourful  booklet  which  pictures  and 
describes  the  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA3  (now  in  30  volumes),  and 
complete  details  on  how  I  may  obtain  this  revolutionary  Home  Learning  Centre, 
direct  from  the  Publisher,  at  a  SAVING  obtained  for  my  group.  No  obligation. 
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THE  tt%  SOLUTION 


Now  that  we  are  rich  beyond  our  wildest  dreams 
[see  Campus  News  on  page  17  for  details]  the 
question  is,  can  anyone  afford  to  maintain  us  in  the 
style  to  which  we’d  like  to  become  accustomed? 

It  is  not  an  idle  question.  The  University  must  find  an 
additional  $20  million  for  1983-84  alone,  and  some  of  us 
play  with  some  very  expensive  toys,  and  The  Graduate 
is  one  of  them.  We  who  labour  so  assiduously  to  produce 
this  friendly  confection  five  times  a  year  are  being  look¬ 
ed  at  askance.  Yes,  they  say,  it’s  a  nice  little  magazine 
if  sometimes  bumptious,  but  of  what  importance  is  The 
Graduate  to  the  well-being  of  the  University?  What  con¬ 
tribution  does  it  make  to  the  cause  and  very  survival  of 
higher  education? 

We  share  the  parliamentarian’s  reluctance  to  discuss 
salary  adjustments  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  us  by 
an  outside  arbitrator,  but  we  digress.  The  question  be¬ 
ing  addressed  here  is  that  of  the  usefulness  of  The 
Graduate  to  the  University  and  as  with  any  other 
magazine  the  answer  must  come  ultimately  from  the 
readers. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  evidence  I  can  find  that 
the  magazine  is  fulfilling  some  sort  of  role  is  in  the  Let¬ 
ters  column.  I’m  not  referring  to  the  ones  that  simply 
say  “keep  up  the  good  work”,  although  they  are  always 
welcome,  so  much  as  the  thoughtful,  concerned  letters 
sometimes  critical,  other  times  adding  information  a 
writer  may  have  missed  or  not  had  access  to.  Sidney  T. 
Fisher’s  letter  on  the  nuclear  hazards  of  hydrogen¬ 
generated  electrical  power  in  the  May/June  1982  issue 
was  a  fine  example  and  Marc  Lalonde’s  rebuttal  [page 
23]  is  another.  But  Professor  Eric  Arthur’s  lovely 
reminiscence  [page  23  again]  is  the  sort  of  letter  that 
tells  me  that  people  are  reading  the  magazine  and 
responding  to  it  in  a  very  personal  way.  It  is  encourage¬ 
ment  that  comes  at  a  felicitous  time. 

Many  of  you  have  responded  to  our  quiet  campaign 
for  Voluntary  Subscriptions  and  it  is  our  fervent  wish 
that  your  numbers  grow  exponentially.  That  is  the 
diabolically  clever  device  whereby  it  is  suggested  that 
if  you  enjoy  reading  The  Graduate,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  you  are  receiving  it  free  as  long  as  we  know  your 
address,  you  might  like  to  pay  for  it.  In  fact  there  are 
well  over  a  thousand  readers  who  have  sent  in  those  $10 
cheques,  often  with  a  pleasant  note  attached,  and  many 
of  you  have  been  renewing  your  Voluntary  Subscriptions 
each  year.  We  are  truly  grateful  for  such  a  show  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  support  but  are  mindful  as  well  that  our 
total  circulation  averages  more  than  135,000. 

Several  faculties  —  engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy, 


management  studies  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
—  choose  to  have  us  include  their  own  alumni  news¬ 
letters  bound  within  The  Graduate  partly  to  save  on 
costs  but  also,  we  like  to  think,  because  both  publications 
benefit.  Certainly  the  September/October  issue  of  The 
Graduate  is  regarded  as  of  particular  importance  to  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association.  That  is  the  first  issue 
that  reaches  the  hundreds  of  new  alumni.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  has  long  tried  to  involve  young  alumni  and  John 
Voss,  the  new  editor  of  the  Engineering  Newsletter, 
graduated  this  year. 

It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  coincidental  that  engineer¬ 
ing  alumni  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  being,  by 
faculty,  among  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the 
University.  Not  because  of  a  link  with  The  Graduate  but 
because  of  the  aggressive  ingenuity  with  which  they  pur¬ 
sue  their  own,  of  which  the  link  is  typical. 

The  Graduate  has  altered  format  many  times  and  has 
suspended  publication  twice  and  in  a  time  of  financial 
restraint  its  future  is  by  no  means  guaranteed.  Only  if 
you  and  the  University  perceive  its  importance  will  it 
likely  survive. 

* 

During  the  past  year  several  honours  have  come  to  The 
Graduate.  In  May  the  Canadian  Science  Writers’ 
Association  announced  that  freelance  writer  Lydia  Dotto 
had  won  the  science  journalism  award  for  her  article 
Thinking  Small,  an  explanation  of  research  into  parti¬ 
cle  physics  which  appeared  in  the  November/December 
issue.  In  June  the  Association  of  Canadian  University 
Information  Bureaus  gave  staff  writer  Pamela  Cornell 
two  awards  of  excellence,  one  for  her  profile  of  former 
arts  and  science  dean  Arthur  Kruger,  published  in  the 
September/October  issue,  and  the  other  for  an  article 
on  stress  testing  published  in  the  campus  newspaper, 
the  Bulletin.  And  in  July  the  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education  announced  that  for  the  second 
year  The  Graduate  has  been  nominated  as  one  of  the  top 
ten  university  magazines  in  North  America. 

Our  congratulations  and  appreciation  to  all. 


4  The  Graduate 


These  two  made  millions  the  hard  way 

Dr.  Morton  Shulman  (left)  and  Andrew  Sarlos  are 
on  our  Advisory  Board  including  eight  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  top  financial  and  advisory  experts.  Their 
spectacularly  successful  techniques,  acquired  by 
trial  and  error,  are  covered  step-by-step  in  Suc¬ 
cessful  Investing  &  Money  Management. 


These  two  are  doing  it  an  easier  way. 

TV  newscaster  R.  Bruce  Mitchell  had  never 
earned  more  than  $30,000  a  year,  yet  accumu¬ 
lated  $75,000  in  2  years  by  applying  the  methods 
taught  in  Successful  Investing  &  Money  Man¬ 
agement.  And  career  woman  May  Aitken’s 
money  has  grown  to  5  times  its  original  worth  in 
just  2  1/2  years. 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  may  not 

mean  as  much  as  it  used  to,  but 
it’s  still  not  bad. 

.  So  this  ad  aims  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  easier  than  you  think  to  make 
$1,000,000  -  despite  hard  times. 

Investing  $  1 ,000  a  year  properly  can  bring 
you  at  least  $1,000,000  by  the  time  you’re 
ready  to  retire.  This  is  not  “blue  sky”  theory 
but  sound  mathematics  —  assuming  you  can 
invest  a  minimum  of  $88  a  month  ($  1 ,056  a 
year)  at  15%  beginning  at  age  30.  (If  you  are 
older,  we  will  show  you  how  to  earn  a  higher 
return.) 


It’s  easier  thanyou  think 
to  make  $1,000,000- 

if  you’re  earning  $25,000  or  more 

The  secret  is  not  earning  more  money  but  managing  your  money 
more  profitably  in  bad  times  and  good.  Read  how  investing  as  little 
as  $1,000  a  year  can  make  you  a  millionaire. 


our  self-study  course,  Successful  Investing 
&  Money  Management. 

Our  students  leam  to  split  their  incomes, 
choose  the  right  tax  shelters,  borrow  money 
to  make  money;  thus  leveraging  their  profits 
on  stock,  real  estate,  currencies  and  stamps. 
They  make  inflation  work  for  them,  not 
against  them. 

“Not  bad  for  beginners” 

R.  Bruce  Mitchell  and  May  Aitken  (pictured 
at  left)  are  typical  of  our  students.  So  is 
Merl  E.  Alden,  who  reports:  “We’ve  in¬ 
creased  our  net  worth  ten  times  over.  Not 
bad  for  beginners.”  If  you  had  been  in  their 
shoes . . . 

...  in  1980,  applying  the  skills  taught  in 
Successful  Investing  &  Money  Management 
you  might  have  taken  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  Mexican  bonds  that  appreciated 
400%  in  a  year. 

...  in  1981  you  could  have  turned  $2,500 
into  $15,000  in  a  year,  by  selling  short 
GNMAs  (Ginnie  Maes). 

.  .  .  within  the  past  several  months  you 
might  have  realized  a  profit  of  $13,500  on 
$5,000  invested  in  foreign  currency. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases  but  examples 
of  periodic  adjustments  in  today’s  volatile 
monetary  system.  Once  you  understand  this 
system  and  know  what  to  wait  for,  you  can 
capitalize  on  them,  whether  in  common 
stocks,  T-bills  or  exotic  financial  instru¬ 
ments  like  Samurai  bonds. 


How  to  find  $l,500-$3,000  a  year 

Lessons  1  and  2  of  Successful  Investing  & 
Money  Management  show  you  how  to  play 
the  “money  game”  so  well  that  by  follow¬ 
ing  our  advice  you’ll  immediately  be  able 
to  save  an  additional  $l,500-$2,000  a  year 
for  investment. 

If  you  elect  to  continue  the  course,  we’ll 
send  you  two  new  lessons  approximately 
every  three  weeks  —  hut  always  on  approval. 
There  are  31  lessons  in  all.  Each  takes  about 
two  hours  to  complete.  This  works  out  to 
approximately  12  minutes  a  day. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  we’ll  bill  you 
only  $10  per  lesson,  tax  deductible,  after 
you  receive  them.  • 

Personal  financial  counselling 

A  financial  expert  will  be  available  for 
counselling  throughout  the  course.  If  your 
problem  is  complex,  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Advisers:  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ton  Shulman;  Andrew  Sarlos;  economist 
Dian  Cohen;  former  Toronto  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Chairman  Frederic  McCutcheon; 
David  Louis,  Partner-National  Tax  of 
Ernst  &  Whinney,  Chartered  Accountants. 

No-Risk  Trial 

To  enroll  without  risking  a  cent,  mail  the 
coupon  below.  If  you  decide  to  cancel,  just 
return  Lessons  1  and  2  within  15  days  and 
your  $5  Registration  Fee  will  be  refunded 
in  full. 


“I  can’t  save  a  dime” 

“But  wait,”  you’re  probably  thinking. 
“Between  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
taxes  and  a  growing  family,  I’ve  got  all  I  can 
do  to  pay  my  bills;  much  less  save  money.” 

You’re  wrong!  We've  shown  thousands 
of  Canadians  how  to  “find’  ’  an  extra  $1 ,500 
or  more  to  invest  annually  at  up  to  30%, 
without  scrimping,  through  expert  money 
management. 

You  don’t  need  a  lot  of  money  to  make  a 
fortune.  Morton  Shulman  turned  $400  into 
a  multimillion  dollar  fortune.  Today  his 
proven  techniques  form  an  integral  part  of 


We  are  an  independent  educational  ser¬ 
vice  offering  a  unique  course  and  proven 
method  for  acquiring  wealth.  We  are 
not  a  brokerage  or  insurance  company, 
nor  do  we  make  any  financial  offerings 
to  the  public. 


Hume  Publishing  Company 

4141  Yonge  Street,  Willowdale, Ontario  M2P  2A7 


FREE!  Enroll  now  and  receive  a  4-month  subscription  to  The  MoneyLetter,  Canada’s 
top  financial  and  investment  newsletter  (regular  price  $95.00)  even  if  you  cancel  after 
Lessons  1  and  2.  “It  helped  me  turn  $15,000  into  just  over  $150,000,”  wrote  one 
subscriber. 


r 


No-Risk  Enrollment  Form 

Hume  Publishing  Company,  4141  Yonge  St.,  Willowdale,  Ont.  M2P  2A7 


n 


Please  enroll  me  in  Successful  Investing 
<£  Money  Management  and  start  my 
FREE  subscription  to  The  MoneyLetter.  1 
enclose  a  $5  Registration  Fee.  If  not 
satisfied  with  Lessons  1  and  2,  I  may 
return  them  within  15  days  and  receive 
an  immediate  refund  of  my  $5.  Other¬ 
wise  send  me  the  remaining  lessons  on 
approval  (2  every  3  weeks)  and  bill  me 
just  $  1 0  for  each  of  the  3 1  lessons .  I  may 
cancel  any  time. 
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Tax  Deductible  Tuition 

Successful  Investing  &  Money  Man¬ 
agement  has  been  certified  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Act  as  an 
authorized  course.  Tuition  fees  can 
be  deducted  from  your  income,  as 
permitted  by  such  act. 
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HEW  THOUGHTS 
OH  THE  DRAIH 

BY  ROBBIE  SALTER 


The  human  brain,  a 

three-pound  organ  that 
looks  like  a  simple 
mound  of  sculpted  putty, 
gives  no  hint  of  the  complex¬ 
ities  that  lie  beneath  its  sur¬ 
face,  creased  and  crinkly 
here,  curving  there. 

One  thing  seems  sadly  cer¬ 
tain,  though,  our  brain  cells 
and  their  extensions  — 
neurons  —  are  not  replaced 
if  they  die  or  are  destroyed; 
and  age,  abuse,  and  disease 
take  their  toll  all  the  way 
through  life. 

Over  the  years  scientists 
have  been  both  fascinated 
and  frustrated  in  their 
struggles  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  brain.  They  have 
only  their  own  brains  to 
study  man’s  brain,  the  most 
complex  organ  in  the  body! 

The  impasse  was  summed  up 
by  the  late  Ambrose  Bierce, 
an  American  journalist,  who  observed  that  the  brain 
“has  nothing  but  itself  to  know  itself’’. 

Today,  however,  the  brain  has  the  help  of  sophisticated 
technology.  In  the  past  ten  years  neuroscientists  have 
discovered  that  how  we  feel  about  life,  ourselves,  our 
moods,  our  mental  health  depends  largely  upon  our 
neurotransmitters,  those  minute  amounts  of  chemical 
messengers  that  carry  electrical  impulses  from  one 
neuron  to  another. 

An  electrical  wave  moves  through  the  cell  body  into 
its  long,  slender  axon  where  neurotransmitters  are  syn¬ 
thesized  and  stored,  ready  for  release.  When  the  signal 
is  given,  the  chemical  seeps  into  the  synapse,  a  tiny  gap 
of  two-millionths  of  a  centimeter  between  the  neurons. 
A  neurotransmitter  may  either  stimulate  or  suppress  a 
neighbouring  neuron.  And  the  storage,  the  timing  of 
release,  and  the  uptake  of  a  neurotransmitter  are  all 
believed  to  be  pivotal  in  depression  and  psychoses  —  as 
well  as  good  mental  health  and  normal  physical  motion. 

At  present  there  are  thought  to  be  two  or  three  dozen 
neurotransmitters  and  there  may  be  many  more  making 
their  synaptic  links  with  the  brain’s  billions  of  neurons. 


Neurotransmitter  activity 
takes  place  throughout  the 
brain,  but  scientists  are  find¬ 
ing  the  chemical  exchanges 
taking  place  in  its  limbic 
system  to  be  of  special 
interest. 

In  the  1950’s  Dr.  Paul 
MacLean  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland, 
fathered  the  idea  that  we 
have  a  three-part  or  “triune” 
brain.  He  pictured  the  brain 
as  having  new  structures, 
“wings  and  stories  added  to 
an  old  building”.  He  also  saw 
the  evolution  of  the  family 
developing  with  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  the  brain. 

There  was  the  deep, 
primitive  reptilian  layer,  as 
compulsive  and  ritualistic  as 
that  of  our  cold-blooded 
ancestors  who  were  capable 
of  eating  their  young. 

The  next  layer,  Dr. 
MacLean  related  to  the  early  mammals  and  called  the 
“limbic  system”  because  it  forms  a  limbus,  or  ring, 
around  the  reptilian  brain,  much  like  a  flattened  cap. 
This  part  has  also  been  called  the  visceral  brain  and  has 
intrigued  philosophers  and  scientists  since  it  has  been 
seen  as  an  “emotional  mind”  —  the  seat  of  feelings, 
motivation,  sexuality,  appetite,  and  smell.  In  the  early 
mammals  the  forging  of  close  family  bonds  began  in  this 
part  of  the  brain. 

Crowning  it  all  was  the  neocortex.  The  new  brain.  The 
thinking  cap  of  logic  and  language.  It  embraced  the  older 
parts  with  its  own  two  hemispheres.  Another  prefrontal 
layer  has  been  added  to  the  neocortex  giving  the  capacity 
for  foresight. 

The  limbic  structures  have  also  been  called  the 
rhinencephalon,  from  the  Greek  for  “nosebrain”.  In  the 
animal  world  the  rhinencephalon  has  been  linked  with 
memories,  emotions,  and  instinct  since  it  is  often  a  smell 
that  triggers  sexual  arousal  and  mating  —  or  alerts  an 
animal  to  the  presence  of  danger  and  the  need  to  fight 
or  flee. 

It  is  now  known  that  one  of  the  human  limbic  struc- 
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tures,  the  amygdala  (from  the  Greek  for  “almond”),  does 
play  a  part  in  dealing  with  odours  and  memories  whether 
they  recall  the  smell  of  pickles  simmering  on  the  stove 
or  of  rain-soaked  leaves  on  an  autumn  evening. 

What  do  today’s  scientists  have  to  add  to  the  earlier 
views  of  the  brain?  Today  psychiatrists  and  other  in¬ 
vestigators,  particularly  those  studying  the  limbic 
system,  have  their  own  medical  model  displacing  the  ear¬ 
ly  empirical  concepts  in  which  the  limbic  structures  were 
thought  to  be  solely  responsible  for  certain  functions. 

Dr.  Peter  Brawley,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  one  of  the  new  genre  of 
psychiatrists  caring  for  the  mentally  ill  with  drugs  — 
when  he  feels  they  are  appropriate  —  that  are  thought 
to  correct  an  imbalance  in 
the  chemistry  of  the  brain. 

You  need  a  good  stride  to 
keep  up  with  Peter  Brawley 
as  he  walks  to  his  office  in 
the  new  Eaton  Wing  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Lush  green  plants  and  a 
photograph  of  his  two-year- 
old  daughter  give  the  room 
warmth  and  colour.  Only  the 
titles  of  the  textbooks  sug¬ 
gest  he  is  a  psychiatrist. 

There  is  no  couch.  No 
Kleenex. 

Dr.  Brawley  has  little 
patience  with  the  old  shib¬ 
boleths,  the  simple  phil¬ 
osophies  about  how  the  brain 
works.  At  the  mention  of  the 
term  “limbic  system”,  for 
example,  a  fresh  cloud  of 
gray  smoke  billows  up  from 
his  pipe.  He  believes  this 
part  of  the  brain  deserves  a 
more  accurate  name.  “The 
brain  can’t  be  put  into 
easily  labelled  containers.  No  one  system  works  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  where  there  are  millions 
of  neurons  dealing  with  incoming  information  and 
billions  more  processing,  storing  and  interpreting  the 
material.” 

For  Dr.  Brawley  and  other  biological  psychiatrists,  as 
well  as  neuroscientists  of  all  kinds,  the  new  techniques 
reveal  how  an  imbalance  in  the  chemistry  of  the  brain 
may  cause  mental  illness.  This  imbalance  may  be  reliev¬ 
ed  by  chemicals  such  as  antidepressant  drugs  specifically 
affecting  the  exchange  of  impulses  between  the  neurons. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  passing  of  an  impulse 
from  one  cell  to  the  receptors  of  another  happened  too 
quickly  to  be  a  chemical  process  and  could  take  place  only 
through  an  electrical  wave.  But  in  1921  Dr.  Otto  Loewi 
working  at  the  University  of  Graz  in  Austria,  showed 
the  world  that  neurons  have  a  chemical  as  well  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  component!  For  this  he  won  a  Nobel  prize. 

In  1937  the  late  James  W.  Papez,  a  U.S.  scientist 
known  as  the  “father  figure”  of  limbic  research,  gave 
a  paper  suggesting  that  the  limbic  structures  might  be 
related  to  emotion,  behaviour,  and  visceral  activity.  It 


was  in  the  same  era  when  Freud’s  theories  were 
brightening  dinner  conversations. 

Dr.  Brawley  looks  back  on  that  era  as  “a  period  when 
we  looked  for  a  centre  for  everything:  a  centre  for 
eating,  a  centre  for  sex,  a  centre  for  satiety.”  It  was  a 
concept,  he  says,  that  fitted  Freud’s  belief  that  we  have 
a  superego,  where  the  codes  of  conduct  are  laid  down 
by  the  parent  and  “internalized”  by  the  child;  an  ego; 
and,  an  id,  the  animal-like  aspect  of  our  natures  —  “the 
beast  within”.  “It’s  a  poetical  concept  —  making  one 
part  of  the  brain  responsible  for  the  way  we  feel  —  a 
kind  of  physical  homologue  of  the  emotional  life.  It’s  an 
interesting,  philosophical  error  and  an  understandable 
one  since  the  western  world  has  had  a  long  tradition 

of  separating  thinking  from 
feeling.  We  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  being  able  to 
rise  above  our  baser  in¬ 
stincts.  But  to  examine  the 
biology  of  our  emotions,  we 
have  to  look  at  how  one  part 
of  the  brain  relates  to 
another.” 

The  limbic  structures  are 
rich  in  neurotransmitter  ac¬ 
tivities  affecting  various 
emotions  and  effecting  often 
unexpected  reactions.  For 
example,  when  the  hip¬ 
pocampus  (from  the  Greek 
for  “sea  horse”  because  of 
its  shape)  is  faced  with  an  ex¬ 
citing  situation,  its  action  is 
slowed  down  while  the  rest 
of  the  brain  speeds  up. 

Some  of  the  limbic-related 
structures  have  a  bearing  on 
the  way  we  move.  Dr.  Philip 
Seeman  is  renowned  for  his 
role  in  finding  a  method  for 
_  measuring  dopamine  recep¬ 
tors  in  the  brain  and  for  detecting  their  increased 
numbers  in  schizophrenia.  Dr.  Seeman,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  at  the 
U  of  T,  is  particularly  interested  in  the  nucleus  ac- 
cumbens  whose  left  and  right  halves  would  be  crossed, 
he  says,  “if  you  could  draw  a  line  through  the  brain  from 
one  temple  to  the  other.” 

As  Dr.  Seeman  toys  with  a  chemical  model  on  his  tidy 
desk  he  describes  a  study  on  rats  in  which  they  were  very 
quiet  during  the  first  week  of  life  and  “peppy”  during 
the  third,  a  condition  he  found  to  correspond  with  an 
increase  in  the  receptors  for  the  transmitter  dopamine 
in  the  nucleus  accumbens.  “In  the  fourth  week  the  rats 
are  less  active  and  this  is  related  to  the  maturing  of  other 
receptors.  The  differences  in  receptors  for  a  lively  rat 
or  a  quiet  one  may  also  be  genetically  controlled.” 

Dr.  Seeman  and  his  colleagues  have  found  an  increase 
in  dopamine  content  in  schizophrenic  patients  and  a 
decrease  in  dopamine  in  patients  with  Parkinson’s 
disease  affecting  their  ability  to  walk. 

A  pleasantly  normal  mood  calls  for  a  certain  balance 
in  the  teeter-totter  of  the  neurotransmitters. 
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Norepinephrine,  another  neuron-stimulating  neuro¬ 
transmitter,  is  important  in  depression.  If  its  levels  are 
too  low,  depression  results.  If  the  levels  are  too  high,  the 
person  may  be  manic  or  excited. 

“Today  we  can  use  an  electron  microscope  as  well  as 
pharmacological  techniques  to  study  the  synapses  to  find 
out  which  receptor  takes  up  which  transmitter.  We  can 
rank-order  antidepressant  drugs  in  terms  of  which  ones 
are  most  potent  for  which  receptor  and  then  increase  or 
decrease  the  dosage  to  gain  a  specific  effect  in  a  given 
patient,”  says  Dr.  Brawley. 

Some  members  of  the  medical  profession  —  as  well  as 
patients  themselves  —  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the 
new  drug  therapy.  They  are 
concerned  that  antidepres¬ 
sant  drugs  may  merely  hide 
or  suppress  symptoms  the 
same  way  analgesics  relieve 
pain  without  correcting  the 
underlying  cause.  Neuro¬ 
scientists  and  the  biological 
psychiatrists  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  new  drugs 
come  close  to  correcting  the 
underlying  imbalance  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  brain. 

Hallucinogenic  and  psyche¬ 
delic  drugs  also  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the 
transmitters  in  the  limbic 
system.  Dr.  Aris  Cox,  a 
forensic  psychiatrist  in  New 
Orleans,  where  such  drugs 
are  plentiful,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  Mardi  Gras, 
describes  their  effect  on 
the  limbic  system  as 
“devastating”. 

Dr.  Cox  sees  the  limbic 
system  as  having  dual  func¬ 
tions.  One  aspect  looks  after  emergencies  that  threaten 
survival  and  cause  an  individual  to  fight  or  flee;  the  other 
looks  after  ongoing  survival,  well-being,  pleasure  —  as 
well  as  the  rewards  to  be  enjoyed.  “The  balance  between 
these  two  states  determines  the  quality  of  mental  health 
the  person  can  enjoy,”  says  Dr.  Cox. 

This  balance  is  overturned  by  hallucinogenic  drugs,  in¬ 
cluding  phencyclidine,  also  known  as  “angel  dust”  or 
PCP,  originally  used  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  for  animals. 
“Phencyclidine  makes  people  lose  their  gravitational 
restraints  and  they  may  try  to  fly.  It  kills  awareness  of 
pain  and  its  users  will  fight  and  become  violently  im¬ 
pulsive.  It  affects  the  brain  more  than  LSD  and  also 
gives  a  greater  ‘high’.  It’s  interesting  to  see  how  close¬ 
ly  the  effects  of  phencyclidine  mimic  the  symptoms  of 
schizophrenia.”  Mescaline  and  amphetamine  are  believed 
to  be  chemically  related  to  the  neurotransmitter 
norepinephrine  and  they  intensify  its  stimulating  effects. 
LSD,  on  the  other  hand,  affects  the  transmitter 
serotonin,  blocking  its  inhibiting  action. 

Dr.  Seeman  says  that  even  just  closing  the  eyes 
changes  the  rhythms  shown  on  the  electro¬ 
encephalogram.  “But,  the  chemical  picture  of  a  thought 


is  just  not  available  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be.” 

Dr.  Kenneth  Livingston,  the  immediate  past  chief  of 
neurosurgery  at  the  U  of  T’s  Wellesley  Hospital,  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University’s  Limbic  Mechanisms  Research 
Group.  He  describes  epilepsy  arising  from  the  limbic 
structures  as  opposed  to  the  grand  mat  type  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  a  major  seizure  usually  ending  in  unconsciousness. 
A  full-blown  seizure  can  be  an  alarming  experience  for 
both  victim  and  onlooker,  but  epilepsy  beginning  in  the 
limbic  system  may  not  be  obvious  to  anyone  else.  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  says  the  person  may  feel  unsettled  in  the 
stomach,  hear  strange  sounds,  smell  peculiar  odours,  feel 
suddenly  fearful,  or  have  a  deja  vu. 

“As  the  attack  progresses, 
the  person  loses  awareness 
of  his  surroundings,  although 
he  appears  conscious  to 
others.  If  the  seizure  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  con¬ 
fusion,  the  individual  may 
appear  angry  or  even  be¬ 
come  violent,  perhaps  only 
because  of  fear.” 

Some  neuroscientists 
believe  that  limbic  epilepsy 
may  be  accompanied  by  ec¬ 
centric  or  psychotic 
behaviour  which  may  even 
cause  its  victims  to  be  either 
admitted  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  or  even  put  in 
prison! 

Children  with  limbic 
epilepsy,  also  called  “partial 
complex  seizure”,  are  often 
inattentive,  restless,  and 
misunderstood.  Their  school 
work  may  fall  behind  and 
they  often  suffer  at  home,  in 
society,  as  well  as  at  school, 

says  Dr.  Livingston. 

Some  scientists  now  think  that  the  “febrile”  convul¬ 
sion  a  child  may  have  during  a  high  fever  may  be  due  to 
the  brain’s  being  already  sensitized  to  epilepsy,  possibly 
damaged  during  stress  just  before,  during,  or  after  birth. 
Alternatively,  the  brain  may  have  been  genetically 
predisposed  to  developing  the  condition.  Furthermore, 
a  child  who  has  had  febrile  convulsions  in  infancy  may 
have  a  greater  chance  of  having  epileptic  seizures  later. 

The  Toronto  Limbic  Mechanisms  Research  Group  is 
using  an  experimental  model  of  epilepsy  known  as 
“kindling”  developed  by  Dr.  Graham  Goddard  at  McGill 
University.  He  demonstrated  that  a  brief,  mild  electrical 
stimulus  applied  repeatedly  to  the  limbic  structures  of 
the  rat’s  brain,  “kindled”  a  spreading  excitation  in  the 
nerve  cells  until  there  was  a  full-scale  epileptic  seizure. 
Once  seizures  had  occurred,  the  brain  was  irreversibly 
predisposed  to  further  seizure  every  time  the  same  low 
intensity  stimulus  was  re-applied. 

Two  members  of  the  Toronto  group  —  Dr.  Robert 
Adamec  and  Dr.  Cannie  Stark- Adamec  —  both  neuro¬ 
scientists,  have  found  that  repeated  seizures  also  cause 
long-lasting  “reorganization”  in  the  animal’s  brain  as 
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well  as  changes  in  personality. 

The  Adamecs,  a  husband  and  wife  team,  have  studied 
cats  raised  in  environments  designed  to  either  increase 
or  decrease  their  defensive  behaviour,  to  determine 
whether  early  experiences  can  modify  defensiveness  as 
well  as  epileptic  excitability  of  the  limbic  structures. 

They  have  found  the  most  powerful  influence  to  be  the 
animals’  experiences  during  their  first  two  months  of 
life.  Some  cats  seemed  genetically  predisposed  to  be 
fearful.  Early  analysis  of  their  limbic  structures  points 
to  a  difference  in  their  susceptibility  to  limbic  epilepsy 
as  well  as  a  different  organization  of  the  information 
flowing  between  the  various  regions,  a  finding  which  ties 
in  with  the  cats’  early  inclination  to  be  defensive. 

Dr.  Robert  Adamec,  using  computers  to  “read”  lim¬ 
bic  system  activity  on  an  electroencephalogram,  is 
developing  a  technique  which  may  make  it  possible  to 
identify  abnormal  limbic  activity  underlying  a  variety  of 
previously  undetectable  epileptic  disturbances,  some  of 
which  appear  as  psychosocial  disorders. 

At  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Dr.  Donald 
Coscina,  head  of  biopsychology,  is  studying  a  part  of  the 
limbic  system  called  the  hypothalamus;  it  is  closely  linked 
to  hunger,  thirst  and  sex  drive. 

Dr.  Coscina  explains  that  the  hypothalamus  is  a  cross¬ 
roads  for  many  other  parts  of  our  brain.  “Our  studies 
show  that  if  these  connections  are  disrupted,  an  animal 
will  over-eat  dramatically.  Once  the  body  has  gained 
weight,  it  struggles  all  the  harder  to  maintain  it  if  the 
food  intake  is  decreased.  In  times  of  famine  and  in 
dieting,  the  body  shows  its  powerful  metabolic  response 
against  losing  weight.” 

The  person  with  a  brain  injury  involving  the  temporal 
lobe,  especially  the  hippocampus  —  vital  in  remember¬ 
ing  recent  events  —  may  over-eat  simply  because  he  has 
forgotten  he  has  just  had  his  dinner.  Damage  to  the 
amygdala,  closely  linked  to  the  hypothalamus  in  the  lim¬ 
bic  structures,  may  also  produce  over-eating  or  under¬ 
eating,  depending  upon  which  part  is  being  manipulated. 

Dr.  Coscina  is  also  studying  the  effects  of  starvation 
on  subsequent  eating  habits.  Someone  with  anorexia  ner¬ 
vosa  (a  syndrome  of  a  psychogenic  loss  of  appetite)  may 
have  gone  through  a  number  of  cycles  of  starving  and 
over-eating.  The  starvation  itself  may  produce 
physiological  changes  that  also  alter  behaviour. 

Scientists  say  that  at  least  two  neurotransmitters  are 
influenced  by  what  we  eat.  Serotonin  is  formed  within 
some  brain  cells  from  tryptophan,  an  amino  acid  which 
the  brain  takes  from  the  blood  stream  via  ingested  food. 
Serotonin  influences  an  activating  system  deep  within 
the  brain.  The  system  is  thought  to  help  the  mind  focus 
its  attention,  control  levels  of  activity  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  central  nervous  system,  and,  influence  the  brain’s 
state  of  wakefulness.  Insomnia  has  been  linked  with 
damage  to  the  neurons  that  normally  secrete  serotonin. 

Acetylcholine,  another  neurotransmitter  dependent  on 
diet,  is  vital  in  conducting  impulses  along  the  nerve  fibre. 
This  neurotransmitter  takes  choline  from  the  liver  and 
from  foods  containing  lecithin  such  as  eggs,  liver  and 
soybeans. 

It  all  seems  to  validate  the  old  sayings  that  ‘  ‘you  are 
what  you  eat”  and  that  “the  brain  sits  down  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table  first.” 


More  could  be  written  in  an  article  about  the  limbic 
system.  There  is  the  pituitary,  the  master  gland  controll¬ 
ing  certain  hormones.  There  are  the  endorphins,  the 
brain’s  natural  opiates.  And  there  is  more  to  be  learn¬ 
ed.  Scientists  see  themselves  as  pathfinders  on  the  trail 
through  the  brain’s  biology.  They  echo  the  thoughts  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Sherrington,  the  renowned  neuro¬ 
scientist  who  wrote,  “The  scientific  journey  has  no  end. 
It  has  only  halting  places,  points  at  which  the  traveller 
can  look  round  and  survey.” 

The  halting  place  of  the  moment  has  given  the  mind 
a  new  view  of  the  brain.  It  has  taken  civilization  up  and 
around  another  curve  in  a  rising  road  to  a  vista  which 
is  changing  our  thinking.  Such  new  vistas  came  into  view 
when  Copernicus  showed  reluctant  astronomers  the 
earth  was  not  the  centre  of  the  universe;  when  Darwin 
placed  our  evolution  closer  to  the  apes  than  the  angels; 
and  again  when  Freud  told  us  we  were  not  entirely  in 
control  of  ourselves,  but  were,  to  some  degree,  directed 
by  the  unconscious. 

Changes  of  such  magnitude  have  often  dealt  a  blow  to 
human  conceit.  And  they  have  often  been  called 
“paradigm  changes”  because  they  have  changed  the  in¬ 
vestigative  model  for  subsequent  studies.  One  day  the 
historians  of  science  may  add  the  new  vistas  of  the 
brain’s  chemistry  to  the  list  of  such  changes.  ■ 

Robbie  Salter  is  a  freelance  science  writer. 


Dr.  Peter  Brawley 


Dr.  Kenneth  Livingston 
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MEDIEVAL 

RENAISSANCE 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
ARE  LOOKING 
BETTER  AND  BETTER 


BY  JUDITH  KNELMAN 


ROBABLY  THE  THREE  BEST  KNOWN  PRODUCTS  OF 
the  Middle  Ages  were,  until  recently,  the  holy  grail, 
the  fire-breathing  dragon  and  the  chastity  belt. 
Since  none  of  these  has  been  particularly  sought  after 
since  then,  the  period  has  not  been  widely  studied  on 
either  the  popular  or  the  academic  level.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  of  interest  to  Roman  Catholics  because  the  years 
500-1500  take  in  the  important  period  of  Church 
dominance  after  the  decline  of  pagan  religions  and 
before  the  Reformation.  But  it  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  barbaric  aberration  sandwiched  between  the 
classical  civilization  and  the  Renaissance,  studiously  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  way  that  many  of  us  who  don’t  mind  look¬ 
ing  back  on  our  childhood  or  early  adult  life  avoid  reliving 
our  adolescence. 

In  the  past  decade  another  important  product  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  community  knit  together  by  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  social  bond,  has  become  widely  known  and 
imitated.  As  our  own  social  fabric  has  shown  its  thinness, 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  crafts  guilds  and 
monasteries  flourished,  has  been  revealing  itself  as  sur¬ 
prisingly  durable.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  boom 
in  medieval  studies  at  universities  all  over  North 
America  and  nowhere  more  than  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  has 
developed  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Toronto,  it  is  said  in  international  academic  circles,  is 
the  place  where  God  sends  all  good  medievalists  when 
they  die,  the  reason  being  that  He  also  sends  many  of 
the  best  medieval  scholars  here  long  before  they  die. 
These  people  have  enlivened  what  traditionally  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  dryasdust  subject  by  creating  a  body  of 
scholars  that  in  many  ways  resembles  the  medieval  com- 
munitas,  where  fellowship,  merriment  and  pride  of  craft 
prevailed  and  people  worked  more  for  the  common  good 
than  for  individual  gain.  The  100  or  so  students  at  the 
medieval  centre  put  on  fairs,  banquets,  plays,  concerts, 
exhibitions  and  conferences  because  they  like  living  in 
each  other’s  pockets  and  because  they  want  to  share 
their  good  time  with  the  public.  They  take  a  strong  hand 
in  the  running  of  the  centre,  even  to  determining 
academic  requirements,  and  in  fact  voted  themselves  a 
stiff  Latin  prerequisite.  Unlike  other  graduate  students, 
they  compete  only  on  the  baseball  diamond,  where  they 
have  for  years  shown  themselves  the  best  players  in  the 
student  league.  Despite  all  the  fun  —  or  perhaps  because 
of  it  —  they  finish  their  degrees  and  find  jobs.  Almost 


all  of  the  24  awarded  PhDs  last  year  have  been  hired  to 
do  teaching  or  research. 

Obviously,  the  medieval  centre  is  a  very  unusual  place. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  an  interdisciplinary  and  rather  loose 
organization  with  high  standards  and  strong  bonds.  For 
another,  it  has  survived  the  expansive  ’60s  and  shrink¬ 
ing  ’70s  and  still  attracts  large  numbers  of  the  best 
students  from  all  over  the  world.  After  it  began  in  1964 
about  50  other  such  centres  emerged  across  North 
America,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  still  running,  and 
none  with  the  scope  and  variety  of  programs  that  U  of  T 
has.  That  is  probably  because  John  Leyerle  was  one  of 
the  good  medieval  scholars  sent  to  Toronto. 

In  1959,  when  Leyerle,  who  is  now  dean  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  came  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
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Toronto,  what  little  interest  there  was  in  medieval 
studies  among  faculty  and  students  was  not  much  in 
evidence.  Though  he  had  been  hired  to  teach  English,  his 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  had  been  in  comparative 
literature  “because  I  discovered  that  that  way  allowed 
me  much  more  freedom  to  take  courses  in  the  medieval 
period.”  Clearly,  he  was  committed  to  interdisciplinary 
studies  of  the  period.  However,  at  Toronto  medievalists 
were  scattered  among  many  disciplines  and  colleges,  and 
programs  were  organized  by  subject  rather  than  by 
period.  Bertie  Wilkinson,  a  distinguished  historian  who 
had  been  teaching  at  U  of  T  since  1938,  had  a  medieval 
club  going,  but  Leyerle,  a  junior  member  of  staff,  was 
never  invited  to  a  meeting. 

Not  that  he’d  have  had  time  to  go:  within  a  few  months 


of  his  being  hired  he  was  left  as  the  only  medievalist  in 
the  University  College  English  department  when  the 
senior  member  who  had  brought  him  in  went  on  leave. 
“The  year  is  a  blur  —  I  have  almost  no  memory  of  what 
happened  then,”  he  says  now.  But  he  did  look  around 
long  enough  to  spot  the  most  impressive  collection  of 
medieval  scholars  and  manuscripts  around,  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

The  strongest  focus  at  PIMS,  as  it  is  familiarly  known, 
was  on  medieval  philosophy,  of  particular  interest  to 
Catholic  scholars,  but  it  was  also  known  for  its  broad  con¬ 
ception  of  medieval  training,  which  included  the  study 
of  medieval  Latin  and  ancient  forms  of  writing 
(paleography).  A  medieval  scholar  who  wanted  to  im¬ 
merse  his  students  in  the  society  that  produced  medieval 
art  or  literature  or  philosophy  would  be  more  interested 
in  such  an  interdisciplinary  approach  than  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  university  program  that  immerses  students  in 
several  periods  of  one  discipline.  In  fact  when  Bertie 
Wilkinson  came  to  Toronto  from  the  University  of  Man¬ 
chester  it  was  partly  because  the  institute  was  here.  But 
it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  University, 
though  it  is  supported  by  St.  Michael’s  College,  one  of 
the  University’s  federated  colleges,  and  by  the  Basilian 
Fathers,  who  also  run  St.  Mike’s.  Curiously,  it  has 
always  had  a  higher  profile  in  Europe,  where  its  papal 
charter  puts  it  in  the  tradition  of  the  established  univer¬ 
sities  founded  by  the  papacy,  than  in  North  America. 

PIMS  did  not  have  a  wide  range  of  courses  or  a  large 
teaching  staff,  but  it  did  have  a  substantial  library  built 
up  since  1929,  when  it  was  founded.  In  the  ’30s,  a 
generation  before  the  advent  of  copying  machines, 
scholars  had  gone  from  Toronto  to  Europe  to 
photograph  precious  manuscripts  with  an  early  model 
35  mm.  camera  fitted  with  portrait  lenses.  That  instru¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  preserved  and  is  on  display  in  the 
PIMS  library  today,  made  possible  the  remote  study  of 
medieval  documents,  thereby  entering  Toronto  in  the 
league  of  medieval  scholarship. 

While  John  Leyerle  was  going  to  classes  at  Oxford  and 
Harvard  in  the  ’50s  and  learning  how  the  medieval  com- 
munitas  transcended  individual  and  political  units,  stu¬ 
dents  at  PIMS  were  living  the  part.  PIMS  has  always 
been  a  reminder  of  the  medieval  tradition  of  monks  who 
worked,  prayed  and  studied  together.  It  was  designed 
to  be  a  residential  college,  and  even  in  the  ’50s  single 
students  lived  on  the  premises;  those  who  had  families 
lived  together  in  a  house  rented  for  them  by  PIMS  in  the 
Annex,  a  nearby  residential  district,  and  many  of  the 
men  worked  as  beer  waiters  at  the  Northgate  Hotel, 
which  had,  says  Father  Michael  Sheehan,  a  student  at 
the  time  and  now  a  professor,  probably  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  in  any  beverage  room  in  North  America. 

If  the  communitas  had  by  this  time  become  rather  less 
monastic  than  in  its  original  form,  neither  was  it  the 
rough-and-ready  male  company  that  Leyerle,  as  a  career 
naval  officer  in  the  ’40s  and  ’50s,  had  been  used  to.  The 
wiry,  ambitious,  impatient  and  blunt-spoken  Leyerle  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  one  would  imagine  as  comfortable 
in  a  world  of  quiet  renunciation.  But  the  communitas  has 
always  been  an  ideal  of  his,  and  he  had  some  inkling  of 
the  dedication  it  can  inspire  from  his  own  experience  in 
the  medieval  option  at  Oxford,  where  his  tutor,  J.A.W. 
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Bennett,  had  treated  the  small  group  of  undergraduates 
in  his  charge  like  respected  junior  colleagues.  And  he 
could  see,  as  he  surveyed  the  scattered  offerings  in 
medieval  subjects  across  the  various  colleges  and 
disciplines  at  U  of  T,  a  focal  point  and  anchor  at  PIMS 
for  a  dream  he  had  of  shaping  a  community  of  young 
scholars  of  disparate  backgrounds  but  common  interests 
and  pursuits. 

Leyerle  is  no  idle  dreamer.  Though  he  was  at  the  time 
only  a  lowly  lecturer,  this  was  his  second  career:  he  had 
come  through  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  a 
trained  executive.  He  realized  that  if  all  the  medieval 
scholars  at  U  of  T  were  to  join  forces  with  PIMS  much 
could  be  gained  on  both  sides.  PIMS  could  doubtless  use 
whatever  financial  assistance  U  of  T  might  provide  and 
in  addition  would  be  able  to  offer  its  students  a  broaden¬ 
ed  range  of  subjects  and  degrees;  U  of  T  scholars  would 
acquire  students,  a  location  and  a  tradition. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  cheek  —  since  he  had  at  the 
time  been  at  U  of  T  for  only  eight  months  —  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  university-wide  program  in  medieval  studies  to 
the  most  powerful,  respected  and  influential  professor 
of  English  in  the  country,  A.S.P.  Woodhouse,  who  for 
years  had  been  head  of  the  department  at  University 
College.  Woodhouse  was  not  terribly  interested  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  having  been  denied  a  PhD  by  Harvard  on 
account  of  an  inability  to  pass  an  exam  in  Old  English. 
“Fortunately,  by  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  so  secure 
that  he  regarded  that  early  calamity  as  a  joke,”  says 
Leyerle. 

Instead  of  asking,  as  well  he  might,  what  a  junior 
member  of  staff  was  doing  making  such  an  ambitious 
suggestion,  Woodhouse  put  the  idea  out  for  discussion 
and  was  instrumental  eventually  in  founding  the  centre. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  interested  parties,  found  that 
there  were  many,  and  soon  handed  the  project  over  to 
Wilkinson,  whose  amiable  manner  fitted  him  perfectly 
for  the  task  of  finding  a  consensus  among  a  group  which 
so  far  had  very  little  in  common.  (Only  Wilkinson  would 
have  been  forgiven  by  the  professor  of  Islamic  studies 
to  whom  he  remarked  jovially:  “You  know,  I  never  could 
keep  up  much  interest  in  those  crusader  chaps  once 
they’d  left  Dover!”)  Wilkinson  was  named  director  of  the 
new  centre,  Leyerle  became  secretary  in  July  1963. 

“Once  the  big  wheels  had  got  it  established  on  an 
economically  sound  and  viable  basis,  John  went  and  did 
the  marketing,”  says  George  Rigg,  the  centre’s  associate 
director.  “He  provided  the  energy.”  By  the  winter  of 
1963  the  centre  had  sprung,  fully  armed  with  students, 


faculty,  rules,  programs  and  a  public  identity,  like 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus  —  in  this  case  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cen¬ 
tre  credits  Leyerle  with  its  success.  As  secretary  and 
then,  after  1966,  director,  he  relentlessly  prodded  staff 
and  students  into  giving  their  best  effort.  He  establish¬ 
ed  the  tradition  of  treating  students  like  colleagues,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  write  articles  and  speak  at  con¬ 
ferences  on  findings  that  would  be  of  interest  in  the 
medieval  world  of  scholarship.  They  were  very  much 
aware  that  they  were  going  to  the  best  place  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  best  people.  He  created  a  climate  in  which 
faculty  members  were  stimulated  and  supported  in  large- 
scale  research  ventures  like  Angus  Cameron’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Old  English  and  Alexandra  Johnston’s 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama,  and  students  were 
motivated  to  enthusiastic  investigation  of  esoteric 
documents  in  unfamiliar  scripts.  And  though  it  was  high- 
powered  he  made  it  all  fun,  deliberately  blurring  the  line, 
in  a  very  medieval  way,  between  work  and  fellowship. 
The  PLS  play  society,  for  example,  now  known  formal¬ 
ly  as  Poculi  Ludique  Societas,  grew  out  of  his  class  on 
drama  and  was  originally  short  for  Professor  Leyerle’s 
Seminar.  “It  was  the  most  extraordinary  class  that  I  was 
ever  in,”  says  Ann  Hutchison,  now  dean  of  women  at 
University  College,  who  watched  fascinated  as  Leyerle 
put  Toronto  on  the  map  by  such  manoeuvres  as  inviting 
the  Medieval  Academy  here  and  taking  the  PLS  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  Modern  Language  Association  meeting. 

“To  see  Leyerle  in  a  committee  was  just  incredible, ”a 
student  recalls.  “Even  though  he  was  not  the  chairman 
he  would  essentially  run  the  meeting.  People  would 
marvel  at  his  skill,  but  he  managed  to  alienate  almost 
everyone.” 

Leyerle’s  aim,  however,  was  participative  manage¬ 
ment.  “In  the  long  run  and  often  in  the  short  run  a  one- 
man  show  encounters  very  serious  difficulties,”  he  says. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  a  committee  asked  to  investigate 
the  crucial  relationship  between  PIMS  and  the  centre 
recommended  that  the  director  of  the  centre  should  be 
a  voting  member  of  the  PIMS  council.  But  when  it 
turned  out  that  to  change  its  rules  PIMS  would  have  had 
to  ask  for  special  permission  from  the  Vatican,  the 
recommendation  was  not  pursued.  To  the  amazement 
of  his  faculty,  Leyerle  resigned  abruptly  a  year  before 
the  end  of  his  second  term  as  director. 

Leyerle  does  not  discuss  this  period  except  to  say  that 
it  was  a  difficult  one  for  him.  “I  devoted  10  or  12  years 
of  my  life  to  the  centre  and  saw  it  blossom.  It’s  now  got 
a  life  of  its  own  which  is  a  great  joy  for  me  to  see,”  he 
says  without  a  trace  of  rancour,  though  it  is  probably 
because  of  his  insistence  on  the  devolution  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  the  centre  was  able  to  continue  its  pace  without 
losing  step. 

George  Rigg  became  acting  director,  gave  the  students 
more  power  and  smoothed  ruffled  feathers  at  PIMS. 
Then  Norman  Zacour  took  over  as  director,  settling  the 
program  in  as  an  established  and  vital  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  “John  was  prepared  to  do  exactly  what  was  need¬ 
ed  in  a  time  of  expansion,”  says  Rigg.  “There  was  money 
around  and  we  could  get  new  appointments.  He  would 
channel  people  and  give  them  the  enthusiasm  to  do  what 
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THE  ACADEMY  WITH 
JACK  LIVESLEY 

Jack  Livesley  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  participatory  tele¬ 
vision  for  more  than  a  decade, 
is  your  host  Every  week,  in 
a  classroom-like  atmosphere 
with  students,  Jack  will  nave 
a  guest  expert  discuss  that  week's 
topic.  With  the  materials  you'll 
receive  from  TVO  when  you 
enroll,  you'll  be  able  to  get  in¬ 
volved  with  the  class. 

The  first  series  of  seven  topics 
involves  you  with  Moral 
Philosophy.  Stimulating  and 
visually  absorbing  half-hour 
drama/documentaries  encourage 
viewers  to  reflect  on  and 
discuss  attitudes  about  some  of 
the  most  painful  issues  faced 
by  our  society  -  abortion,  capital 
punishment,  poverty,  the 
morality  of  war,  suicide,  and 
euthanasia. 

The  next  series,  Parenting, 


//Any  skills  I  have,  or  make 
/  \  my  living  with,"  says 
Jack  Livesley,  "I  discovered  and 
developed  after  completing 
my  formal  education."  If  you're 
like  Jack,  TVOntario  has 
some  good  news  for  you.  This 
fall,  TVO  is  offering  television- 
based  courses  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  for  the  dedicated, 
self-directed  learner.  It's  a 
new  technique  blending  print 
and  the  electronic  media. 

You'll  take  these  courses  in 
your  own  home,  at  your 
own  pace,  starting  Wednesday, 
1 5  September  at  9:00  p.m. 

For  more  information  about 
these  courses  and  TVO's 
Saturday  telecourses,  fill  out 
the  coupon  below. 

GET  INVOLVED  WITH  US 


beginning  in  November,  deals 
with  the  many  problems 
faced  by  new  and  prospective 
parents.  Alternative  solutions 
and  coping  strategies  are 
explored  that  will  help  parents 
guide  their  children's  first 
footsteps  and  development 

OUTSIDE  IN: 

HEALTH  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Be  more  self-reliant  in  health 
matters.  Today's  most  pressing 
issues  are  considered:  among 
them  nutrition,  pollution,  urban 
stress,  institutional  health  care, 
and  technology.  Wednesdays  at 
10:00  p.m. 

UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

What  makes  us  tick?  This  30-part 
series  features  some  of  the  rarest 
film  on  the  subject  of  psychology. 
Wednesdays  at  10:30  p.m. 
TVOntario 
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For  information  on  all  Wednesday  and  Saturday  courses,  send  this  coupon  to:  Part-Time  Learning  TVOntario,  Box  200, 
Station  Q,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  2T1.  Or  call  (416)  484-2648. 
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they  were  doing.”  The  centre  is  continuing  to  do  what 
Leyerle  set  it  up  to  do,  he  adds,  in  that  it  has  evolved 
to  a  point  where  quality  and  community  make  the 
strongest  statements  about  medieval  studies  at  Toronto. 

Will  it  last?  A  large  part  of  the  centre’s  success  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  its  appeal  to  the  best  students  in  the 
western  world.  Now  that  the  Ontario  government  has 
levied  a  heavy  fee  on  visa  students,  Europeans  and 
Americans  may  think  twice  before  enrolling  in  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  premier  program  in  medieval 
studies.  “If  tuition  fees  go  up  so  high  that  we  can  no 
longer  attract  students  and  look  after  them  with  grants 
and  jobs,  its  real  function  will  cease,”  Zacour  says  flat¬ 
ly.  ‘‘I’ve  seen  great  departments  die.  They  die  slowly, 
terminated  on  the  grounds  that  they  don’t  offer  an  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  a  particular  social  problem.  Soci¬ 
ety  is  hell-bent  on  destroying  the  ‘frivolous’.” 

Of  course,  no  one  at  the  medieval  centre  thinks  a  study 
of  the  Middle  Ages  frivolous.  The  period  did,  after  all, 
produce  such  lasting  institutions  as  parliament,  univer¬ 
sities  and  cathedrals.  Yet  though  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  own  social  structure,  not  much  is  yet  known 
about  the  way  people  lived  then.  ‘‘Kings  and  queens  are 
interesting  to  a  certain  point,”  says  Maryanne 
Kowaleski,  a  recent  graduate  on  her  way  to  a  promis¬ 
ing  job  at  Fordham  University,  ‘‘but  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  western  Europe  were  peasants.  What  were 
they  like?  It’s  an  exciting  field  to  be  in  now.  Old  sources 
are  being  looked  at  in  new  ways.”  True  enough:  the 
theme  of  the  next  annual  conference  at  the  centre,  which 
will  be  held  in  February,  is  aging  and  the  aged,  a  tren¬ 
dy  topic  in  other  areas  of  academic  endeavour  but  one 
that  has  up  to  now  been  neglected  by  medievalists.  There 
will  be  two  days  of  lectures  on  how  art,  architecture, 
literature,  medicine,  philosophy  and  religion  describe  the 
position  and  treatment  of  the  elderly  western  European 
population  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  the  public  is  invited. 
“No  one  wants  the  medieval  centre  to  become  an 
esoteric,  isolated  unit,”  says  Zacour.  “That’s  the  kiss  of 
death.” 

Medievalists  are  all  too  conscious  of  the  cycle  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  a  familiar  medieval  image  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  tendency  for  success  to  turn  into  adversity 
in  the  nature  of  things  on  earth.  John  Leyerle  once  wrote 
an  article  on  the  subject,  quoting  the  allegorical  figure 
Fortuna  in  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  by  Boethius: 
“Here  is  the  source  of  my  power,  the  game  I  always  play: 
I  spin  my  wheel  and  find  pleasure  in  raising  the  low  to 
a  high  place  and  lowering  those  who  were  on  top.  Go 
up,  if  you  like,  but  only  on  condition  that  you  will  not 
feel  abused  when  my  sport  requires  your  fall.”  If 
Leyerle’s  own  wheel  brought  him  down  in  1976,  when 
he  left  the  centre,  it  has  carried  him  up  again  at  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  where  at  55  he  has  two 
years  left  to  serve  as  dean.  After  that,  it  may  be  that 
he  will  deliberately  take  another  trip  down,  out  of  ad¬ 
ministration  entirely.  “I  wish  that  I  had  somehow 
managed  my  career  so  that  I  focused  more  directly  on 
scholarly  interests,”  he  says  wistfully.  “I  think  of  myself 
as  a  teacher  and  a  scholar.  The  administration  I  do 
because  I’m  good  at  the  creation  of  academic  activity. 
I’ve  got  the  same  level  of  scholarly  ideas  that  I  have  in 
administration.”  ■ 


THE  MALCOVE 
COLLECTIOH 

A  PRICELESS  GIFT  OF 
MEDIEVAL  CHRISTIAN 
ART  IS  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


BY  PAMELA  CORNELL 

ON  EAST  72ND  STREET  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  A 
building  whose  apartments  are  much  in 
demand  for  their  brightness;  yet  one  apartment 
used  to  be  carefully  shuttered  so  that  a  perpetual  twilight 
prevailed  within. 

Until  her  death  in  June  1981,  the  occupant  was  Dr. 
Lillian  Malcove  Ormos,  one  of  New  York  City’s  first 
Freudian  psychoanalysts.  The  two-bedroom  apartment 
was  not  only  home  and  office  to  Dr.  Malcove  but  also 
a  repository  for  her  extensive  art  collection  —  some  500 
pieces  spanning  the  centuries  from  prehistoric  to  modern 
times,  with  particular  emphasis  on  medieval  Christian 
art. 

When  she  died  at  79,  she  left  the  entire  collection  to 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Insured  for  about  $6  million 
but  regarded  by  scholars  as  priceless,  the  Malcove  col¬ 
lection  is  currently  housed  at  St.  Michael’s  College,  in 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  will,  the  collection  is  to  go  on  permanent 
loan  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  as  soon  as  renova¬ 
tions  there  are  completed. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  bequest  is  the  envy  of  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  New  York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  for 
example,  had  borrowed  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the 
past  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

“Some  pieces  we  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have,” 
says  Margaret  Frazer,  curator,  MMA  department  of 
medieval  art  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  (art  and 
archaeology  ’62).  “Lillian  Malcove  had  very  good  taste 
—  what  we  call  a  good  eye.  She  recognized  quality.  Her 
bronzes  are  excellent  and  her  icons  are  extremely  good. 

“She  consulted  with  dealers,  restorers,  academics,  and 
museum  people  but  she  wouldn’t  buy  anything  unless 
she  loved  it.  Most  of  her  pieces  were  small  and  her  apart¬ 
ment  was  filled  with  them.”  Hence  strictly  maintained 
temperature  and  humidity  levels  plus  shuttered  windows 
to  protect  the  centuries  old  materials  and  colours  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  infrared  rays  of  the  sun. 

“The  apartment  was  cluttered,”  Frazer  recalls,  “yet 
not  unpleasantly  so  because  it  was  very  personal. 

“Dr.  Malcove  was  extremely  lively  and  enjoyable  but 
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Above:  Oa/c  credenza,  17th  century  Flemish 

Right:  Winged  St.  John  the  Baptist,  16th  century  Greek 

icon  (19”  x  32”) 


Left:  Adam  and  Eve  by  Cranach  the  Elder,  dated  1535, 
northern  European  (16”  x  231U”) 

Below:  Bronze  oil  lamp  in  form  of  foot  in  sandal,  cover 
decorated  with  man’s  head  wearing  head-dress,  circa 
J+th-5th  century  A.D.  (length  5SU”) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  JOHN  GLOVER 


Girl  with  Large  Flower  by  Matisse,  ink  drawing 
on  paper,  signed  and  dated  191+1  (2FI2”  x  IS1!/) 


she  never  pulled  her  punches.  She  made  it  quite  clear  she 
wasn’t  going  to  give  her  collection  to  us.  I  can  appreciate 
her  point  of  view.  Here  it  wouldn’t  have  had  the  prom¬ 
inence  it  will  at  U  of  T.  There  it  will  be  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  particularly  since  the  University  has  such 
distinguished  faculty  in  that  area.” 

Malcove  had  begun  searching  for  a  suitable  recipient 
of  her  collection  about  seven  years  ago,  when  she 
discovered  she  had  a  terminal  illness.  Anxious  that  the 
pieces  not  just  form  a  “pretty  display”  but  be  a  hands- 
on  resource  for  scholars,  she  investigated  the  credentials 
of  various  centres  for  medieval  studies.  She  was  told  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  among  the  foremost. 

Then  there  was  the  added  advantage  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  association  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  whose 
planned  renovations  would  result  in  superb,  climate- 
controlled  facilities  where  the  works  could  be  both  ex¬ 
hibited  and  carefully  conserved. 

Though  Lillian  Malcove  lived  in  New  York  as  an  adult, 
her  adolescence  was  spent  in  Manitoba.  Her  family  had 
emigrated  from  Russia  when  she  was  about  12,  to  escape 
persecution  in  the  pogroms  against  Jews. 

After  putting  herself  through  medical  school,  Malcove 
went  to  New  York  for  her  specialized  training.  There  she 
married  Laszlo  Ormos,  a  Hungarian  director  of 
documentary  films.  Following  his  early  death,  she  began 
seriously  collecting  art,  using  her  earnings  to  do  so 


because  there  was  no  family  fortune. 

Most  of  the  pieces  were  purchased  on  her  travels, 
before  so  many  countries  began  imposing  export  restric¬ 
tions  to  stop  the  outflow  of  their  antiquities.  Among  the 
places  she  visited  on  her  annual  trips  were  Greece, 
Turkey,  Japan,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Each  item  in  the  collection  was  carefully  documented, 
with  its  own  folder  containing  photographs,  details  of 
purchase  and  condition,  as  well  as  correspondence  with 
scholars  throughout  the  world.  As  her  health 
deteriorated  and  sleep  came  less  readily,  Malcove  would 
sit  up  most  of  the  night,  working  to  make  her  files  as 
informative  as  possible. 

The  files,  too,  have  been  left  to  the  University,  along 
with  Malcove’s  library  of  about  1,500  art  and  psychiatry 
books,  and  a  cash  residual  to  provide  appropriate  care 
for  the  bequest  in  perpetuity. 

Medievalist  Sheila  Campbell,  a  professor  of  fine  art 
and  archaeology  whose  specialty  area  is  early  Christian 
and  Byzantine,  has  been  appointed  curator. 

Cataloguing  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection,  in  the 
meticulous  detail  necessary  for  scholarly  research,  has 
begun.  It  is  estimated  that  this  work  will  take  three  to 
four  years  to  complete  and  when  it  is  finished  the  en¬ 
tire  collection  will  be  given  a  special  exhibition  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  ■ 
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YES,  BUT  WHERE  IS  ALL  THAT 
MONEY  COMING  FROM? 


Amidst  growing  numbers  of  lay- 
offs  and  bankruptcies  across  the 
country,  U  of  T  is  doing  some  nail-biting 
about  its  own  financial  future. 

The  University  community  was  stunn¬ 
ed  in  June  when  arbitrator  Kevin  Burkett 
awarded  an  increase  that  will  give  facul¬ 
ty  and  librarians  up  to  18  per  cent  more 
in  salaries  and  benefits  by  the  end  of  this 
academic  year.  The  award  was  made  in 
three  stages  and  has  an  “annualized”  cost 
of  12  per  cent,  making  it  possible  for  the 
University  to  stay  within  the  1982-83 
operating  budget  and  giving  time  to  make 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the 
award  on  future  budgets. 

The  salary  raise  includes  a  catch-up 
component  as  a  move  towards  compen¬ 
sating  for  a  25  per  cent  loss  in  buying 
power  over  the  past  11  years  due  to  sub¬ 
inflationary  settlements.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  neutral  third  party  to  negotia¬ 
tions  has  publicly  stated  that  the  faculty 
should  not  have  to  subsidize  its  employer. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
equivalent  settlements,  the  administra¬ 
tion  agreed  to  a  parallel  award  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff. 

Calling  the  circumstances  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrator’s  award  “traumatic”,  President 
James  Ham  immediately  imposed  a  hir¬ 
ing  freeze  on  all  positions  funded  by  the 
operating  budget  and  established  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  advise  him  on  institutional 
strategy. 

These  moves,  he  said,  will  probably  be 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  administrative 
services,  an  increased  number  of  layoffs 
for  fiscal  reasons,  and  a  review  of  the 
rules  on  tenure.  Between  $14  million  and 
$20  million  must  be  found  for  salary  in¬ 
creases  in  1983-84,  depending  on  inflation 
and  on  how  big  an  operating  grant  the 
government  provides. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  how  the 
University  is  going  to  continue  to  func¬ 
tion,”  Bette  Stephenson,  minister  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  said  at  Alumni  Col¬ 
lege  Day  June  11. 

Professor  John  Bossons,  who  teaches 
economics  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis,  considers  the  award  —  with  its 
catch-up  provisions  —  fiscally  and  morally 
responsible.  However  he  also  regards 
wage  controls  during  the  current  reces¬ 
sion  as  “appropriate”  for  people  with  job 
security,  among  whom  he  includes 


tenured  faculty  and  instructors  with 
three  to  five  year  contracts  that  will 
presumably  outlast  the  recession. 

Dean  John  Leyerle  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  anticipates  little  public 
support  for  the  award.  “Most  professors 
work  very  hard  at  teaching  and 
research,”  he  says,  “but  these  are  self- 
identified  tasks  done  according  to  their 
own  lights  and  interest.  This  is  a  work 
situation  enjoyed  by  very  few  people  in 
other  professions.” 

Political  economy  professor  Franklyn 
Griffiths  acknowledges  that  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  academic  life  for  the  freedom, 
not  the  income.  “If  I’d  gone  into  this 
business  to  make  money  I’d  have  been  a 
fool.” 

Professor  George  Rigg,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies, 
says  he  is  paid  too  much.  Ultimately,  he 
says,  this  latest  increase  will  hit  the 
students,  who  will  have  larger  classes  and 
less  money  for  fellowships. 

To  those  who  feel  the  award  is  too  high, 
faculty  association  president  Harvey 
Dyck  suggests  returning  the  catch-up 
component  to  the  University.  Several 
faculty  members  intend  to  do  just  that. 


Among  them  is  philosophy  professor  Tom 
Robinson,  vice-dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

For  the  faculty  association  to  insist  on 
receiving  more  than  the  annual  increase 
the  University  receives  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  says,  is  tantamount  to  can¬ 
nibalizing  their  own  institution.  He  thinks 
the  argument  that  significant  salary  in¬ 
creases  present  a  golden  opportunity  for 
trimming  flab  “would  be  more  persuasive 
if  the  faculty  association  were  prepared 
to  admit  that  some  of  its  own  members 
might  just  constitute  part  of  that  flab¬ 
biness,  and  start  casting  a  more  critical 
eye  on  the  hallowed  system  of  lifetime 
tenure.” 

Professor  Graeme  Nicholson,  a  col¬ 
league  of  Robinson’s  in  the  philosophy 
department,  takes  a  different  position. 
“The  administration  should  not  be  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  media  about  how  difficult 
administration  is  going  to  be.  Instead 
they  should  tell  the  public  that  for  years 
the  Ontario  government  has  been  diver¬ 
ting  money  that  was  supposed  to  be  fun¬ 
ding  universities.  Even  the  federal 
secretary  of  state  has  stated  that  in  public 
several  times.” 
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THACH  BUI 


Physics  professor  Jim  Daniels  agrees. 
He  says  he’s  no  better  off  as  a  senior  pro¬ 
fessor  than  he  was  29  years  ago  when  he 
was  taking  home  about  $370  a  month.  He 
regards  the  arbitrator’s  award  as  “a  step 
in  the  direction  of  reversing  the 
disastrous  government  policies  which 
have  all  but  ruined  the  higher  education 
system  of  this  province.” 

Staff  association  president  Michael 
Jackel  says  he  supported  the  faculty  all 
along  and  does  not  begrudge  them  their 
award,  but  he  is  concerned  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  at  the  staff’s  expense. 
“We’re  very  vulnerable.  We  don’t  have 
a  contract  or  an  agreement  or  a  union  or 
binding  arbitration.” 

Faculty  association  president  Harvey 
Dyck  acknowledges  that  there  will  have 
to  be  some  kind  of  “sea  change”  in  the 
University,  but  he  sees  it  as  a  chance  for 
renewed  vitality. 

“People  love  this  institution  deeply,  but 
there  was  to  be  found  in  the  faculty  a 
sense  of  demoralization  and  grievance. 
There  had  been  a  marked  lessening  of 
commitment  to  this  institution. 

“Out  of  the  award  comes  a  sense  of 
some  strength  as  a  faculty.  We’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  addressing  the  issue  of  support 
of  universities.  There’s  a  lot  of  pride 


around  now,  though  we  don’t  view  this  as 
a  victory.  That  would  suggest  that 
somebody  had  been  defeated.” 


NO  MORE 
COOKIES 


THIS  WILL  BE  A  BLEAK  YEAR  FOR  THE 
Planning  and  Resources  Committee. 
Tough  times,  tough  decisions  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  no  more  cookies. 

For  six  years,  committee  member  and 
former  chairman  John  Whitten  has 
faithfully  supplied  an  assortment  of  Mr. 
Christie’s  finest.  But  Whitten  isn’t  on  the 
committee  any  more  because,  in  May,  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Council,  defeating  incumbent  Terence 
Wardrop.  , 

The  longest  serving  member  currently 
on  Council,  Whitten  was  an  alumni 
member  for  six  years  before  becoming  a 
government  appointee  in  1980.  As  a 
member  of  the  University  Wide  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1970,  he  helped  draft  the  Act  that 
created  the  Governing  Council. 


His  cookies  and  long  service  make  him 
unique  but  they’re  the  least  significant 
aspect  of  his  role  in  University 
governance. 

“John’s  good  at  planning  and  at  seeing 
the  implications  of  decisions,”  says 
alumni  member  Elizabeth  Pearce,  his 
successor  as  P  &  R  chairman,  “and  he 
doesn’t  take  15  minutes  to  say  what  can 
be  said  in  two. 

“Perhaps  his  greatest  strength, 
though,  is  his  rapport  with  people.  I’ve 
seen  students  disagreeing  vigorously  with 
him  yet  never  wavering  in  their  enormous 
respect  for  the  man.  That’s  because  he’s 
willing  to  listen  to  other  points  of  view 
and  to  change  his  mind  occasionally.  He 
has  what  I  would  call  old-fashioned 
integrity.” 

Whitten  graduated  with  an  honours 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1947 
and  taught  thermodynamics  at  U  of  T 
the  following  year.  He  then  joined 
Christie,  Brown  and  Company,  where  he 
is  now  senior  vice-president,  technical 
services,  and  a  director  of  the  company. 
A  keen  sailor,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

His  wife,  the  former  Jean  Webster, 
graduated  from  University  College  in 
1948  and  is  on  the  executive  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  alumni  association.  The  Whittens 
have  two  daughters  and  one  grandson. 


SEARCH 

COMMITTEE 


SUSPENSE  IS  MOUNTING  AS  THE  SEARCH 
committee  for  a  new  President  carries  on 
its  confidential  deliberations.  After  four 
stressful  years  in  office,  President  James 
Ham  decided  not  to  seek  a  two-year  ex¬ 
tension  to  take  him  up  to  retirement.  In¬ 
stead  he  will  begin  a  sabbatical  leave  next 
July  1. 

The  search  committee,  which  is  to  make 
its  recommendation  no  later  than  mid- 
January,  is  headed  by  John  Whitten, 
newly-elected  chairman  of  Governing 
Council.  Serving  with  him  on  the 
presidential  search  committee  are: 
former  Governing  Council  chairman 
Terence  Wardrop  and  fellow  government 
appointee  Kendall  Cork;  alumnae  Joyce 
Forster  of  University  College  and 
Elizabeth  Pearce  of  Victoria  College; 
Woodsworth  College  principal  Peter 
Silcox,  Professor  John  Ricker  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  physics  professor 
Kenneth  McNeill,  and  civil  engineering 
professor  S.M.  Uzumeri;  student  services 
director  Eric  McKee;  law  student 
Beverley  Batten  and  recent  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  David  Grindal. 


U.S.  STOCKS 


HOW  TO  BUY  THEM 
TAURUS  FUND  LIMITED 

Put  professionals  to  work  for  you. 

They  have  a  track  record  in  the  U.S.  market. 

5  Year  Growth  +  203% 

June  30/77  -  June  30/82  dividends  reinvested. 

This  offering  made  by  the  prospectus 
in  the  Prov.  of  Ontario. 

STAN  IWANSKI 
(416)  867-2767 

Ontario  Toll  Free  Line  1-800-268-8329 

Moss  Lawson  &  Co  Limited,  48  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  M5E  1G7 
Members  of  Investment  Dealers  Association  of  Canada 

■Fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  to  above  address: 

Please  send  me  full  information,  including  a  free  prospectus: 

Name . 


Address 


.  Postal  Code 

Phone  ( business) . 

Phone  (home)  . 

Please  print  name  and  address 


■  Please  print  name  and  address  FP  8/7/82 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Special  Products  Division 
105  Adelaide  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5H  9Z9 


Now,  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
can  help  you  ensure  your  family’s  financial  security 
through  a  special  new  programme  that’s  first  in  its 
class.  The  Association  is  pleased  to  present  a  group 
term  life  insurance  plan  that  answers  your  basic 

need  for  protection.  To 


$300,000  of  insurance 
an  affordable  price,  the 
association  has  selected 
North  American  life,  a  Canadian 
mpany  with  over  100  years’  experience. 


Look  At  The  Benefits 


L'^rfnsUr-rm 
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•  Extremely  competitive  premium  rates 

•  Premiums  are  waived  and  insurance 
remains  in  effect  if  disability  occurs. 

•  Special  discount  rates  for  non-smokers. 

•  Completely  portable — it  continues  no 
matter  where  you  move. 


And  There’s  More 

Also  available  are  Dependent  Children’s 
Insurance  for  each  of  your  children  and 
Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment 
Insurance  for  you  and  your  spouse. 


Special  Application 


Now,  for  a  limited  time,  as  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  you  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  up  to  $300,000  of 
Term  Life  Insurance  for  you  and  your 
spouse  using  an  abbreviated  application 
form.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity! 


APPLY  TODAY! 

An  abbreviated  application  form  Iras  been  attached  for  your  convenience.  If  it  is 
missing,  please  call  (4l6)  362-601 1  Ext.  322  or  contact  your  local  North  American 
Life  representative. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE 

105  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5H  1R1,  TELEPHONE:  (416)  362-6011 
NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  ESTABLISHED  IN  CANADA  1881 


DAVID  LLOYD 


ENGLISH 

PROFICIENCY 


ABOUT  200  SECOND  YEAR  ARTS  AND  Sci¬ 
ence  students  at  the  St.  George  and  Erin- 
dale  campuses  were  refused  permission  to 
re-register  this  term  because  they  have  not 
fulfilled  the  English  proficiency  require¬ 
ment.  Only  about  50  were  visa  students 
whose  first  language  is  not  English. 

“There  are  many  coming  out  of  our 
own  high  schools  in  Ontario  who  cannot 
get  a  clear  pass,”  says  former  arts  and 
science  dean  Arthur  Kruger.  “It  gives  me 
great  cause  for  concern.” 

Lest  you  conclude  that  U  of  T’s  Facul¬ 
ty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  being  unduly 
tough  about  standards  of  literacy,  con¬ 
sider  this  excerpt  from  one  student’s 
English  proficiency  test: 

“We  have  all  heard  about  unidentified 
flying  objects,  there  are  numerous  people 
who  have  actually  seen  U.F.O.’s.  What 
does  these  space  ships  has,  is  it  people 
animal  or  some  form  of  life  that  is  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend.  The  ability  to  know 
the  unknown  is  always  there  with  us.  We 
have  also  been  bombarded  with  objects 
from  space. 

“There  are  numerous  fallout  of  objects 
from  deep  outer  space  that  has  actually 
fallen  down  on  earth.  We  have  come  up 
empty  in  trying  to  explain  what  these  ob¬ 
jects  are;  where  did  they  come  from,  and 
if  we  can  expect  more.” 


Twenty  years  ago,  such  a  primitive  at¬ 
tempt  at  thought  and  communication 
would  have  kept  a  student  from  being 
promoted  beyond  elementary  school.  To¬ 
day  we’re  more  tolerant.  The  author  of 
that  paper  was  not  only  admitted  to 
U  of  T  but  —  unlike  the  unfortunate  200 
—  has  been  allowed  to  stay  because  that 
paper  was  deemed  a  “marginal  pass”. 

Kruger  admits  that  by  a  standard 
reasonable  to  most  people,  those 
marginal  passes  would  be  failures.  “But 
if  we  were  to  impose  that  standard,  we 
would  have  50  per  cent  failing  (as  oppos¬ 
ed  to  20  per  cent),  and  we  don’t  have  the 
remedial  resources  for  those  numbers.” 

The  test  was  introduced  as  a  require¬ 
ment  in  first  year  in  the  fall  of  1980. 
Students  are  given  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
write  a  300-word  essay  on  one  of  several 
general  topics.  (Our  sample  was  from  a 
response  to  the  question:  “Should  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  outer  space  continue?”) 
Grading  of  the  tests  is  based  on 
coherence,  organization,  and  proper  use 
of  the  language. 

Over  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  —  where  students  are 
rarely  admitted  with  less  than  an  80  per 
cent  average  —  Dean  Gordon  Slemon 
shares  Kruger’s  concerns  about  English 
proficiency.  While  employers  are  pleas¬ 
ed  with  his  graduates’  engineering  skills, 
he  says,  there  have  been  complaints  about 
the  quality  of  their  verbal  and  written 
presentations. 

In  both  faculties,  students  are  being 


given  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
requisite  skills. 


OTP  TO  TSO 


VIOLINIST  ATIS  BANKAS  HAS  BECOME  THE 
first  graduate  of  the  Orchestral  Training 
Program  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  ( The  Graduate,  Jan. /Feb.)  to  join 
the  Toronto  Symphony.  He  was  accepted 
into  the  second  violin  section  following  a 
spring  audition. 

Bankas  and  his  wife,  Regina  (also  a 
violinist),  arrived  in  Toronto  from 
Lithuania  in  July  1981  and  joined  the 
OTP  three  months  later.  He  had  studied 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Lithuania 
and  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  has 
performed  with  the  Lithuanian  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  with  the  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Lithuania  as  assistant  concert- 
master.  Having  spent  the  past  year  lear¬ 
ning  English  and  adapting  to  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences,  Bankas  is  now  on  the  teaching 
faculty  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

The  OTP  was  established  three  years 
ago  by  Conservatory  principal  Ezra 
Schabas  to  provide  aspiring  orchestral 
musicians  with  a  performance  bridge  be¬ 
tween  formal  education  and  employment 
with  a  professional  orchestra.  Funding  is 
provided  by  Canada  Manpower  through 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 


Sportsweek  8T2  was  held  from  Mon¬ 
day  the  2Uth  to  Sunday  the  30th  of 
May  with  bicycle  races,  soccer  for 
high  school  students,  tennis  clinic  for 
children  aged  10  to  12  (below)  and 
two  races  —  a  10  km  run  with  pro¬ 
ceeds  towards  a  heart-lung  machine 
for  Toronto  Western  Hospital  and  the 
20  km  Sunday  Star  Trek.  Everyone 
started  from  the  City  Hall  (opposite). 


TORONTO  WEST EBt 
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The  best  sources. 


Introductory  Membership  Offer  • 

Choose  any  one  of  these  invaluable 
works  shown  here  at  the  price  listed  in 
the  coupon  below  as  your  introduction 
to  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 


Club  •  You  would  expect  to  pay  consid¬ 
erably  more  in  stores  for  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  comparable  quality  •  You  simply 
agree  to  purchase  only  4  Selections  or 
Alternates  from  hundreds  offered  during 


the  next  two  years  •  Special  members’ 
prices  for  the  4  books  you  buy  average 
$15  per  book  (Total:  $60).* 

’Based  on  the  current  average  prices, 
including  shipping  and  handling. 


The  Compact  Edition  of  the 

OXFORD  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

for  *29-95 

The  contents  of  this  two-volume  edition  are 
identical  to  the  original  $650  13- volume  set. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  magnify  ing  glass  included 
in  special  drawer  of  slipcase. 


THE  NINE  BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONIES  AND  THE 
FIVE  PIANO  CONCERTOS/ 
ASHKENAZY 

13  records  or  8  cassettes  for  *24.95 


Sir  Georg  Solti  conducts  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  nine-record  set  of  Beethoven’s 
complete  symphonies.  In  collaboration  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  perform  Beethoven's  five 
concertos. 


Facts  about  Membership.  You  receive  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News ®  1 5  times  a  year 
(about  every  3V2  weeks).  Each  issue  reviews  a 
Selection  plus  scores  of  Alternates.  If  you  want  the 
Selection,  do  nothing.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you 
automatically.  If  you  want  one  or  more  Alternate 
books  —  or  no  book  at  all  —  indicate  your  decision  on 
the  Reply  Form  always  enclosed  and  return  it  by  the 
date  specified.  Return  Privilege:  If  the  News  is 
delayed  and  you  receive  the  Selection  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may  return  it  for 
credit  at  our  expense.  Cancellations:  Membership 
may  be  discontinued,  by  either  you  or  the  Club,  at 
any  time  after  you  have  purchased  four  additional 
books. 


All  eleven  volumes  of  THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  for  *37.50 

This  multivolume  history  of  all  mankind  —  ancient  and  modern.  Occidental  and 
Oriental  -  traces  the  development  of  man’s  economic  and  political  organizations, 
science  and  art.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  achievements  of  this  century  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  library. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


The  complete  4-volume  set  for 


*29.95 


RANDOM  HOUSE  LIBRARY  OF 
PAINTING  &  SCULPTURE 

All  four  volumes  for  *22.50 


Regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive 
encyclopedia  of  philosophy  ever  published, 
this  superb  four-volume  set  encompasses  all 
aspects  of  ancient,  medieval,  modern 
Eastern  and  Western  thought. 


A  slipcased  4-volume,  lavishly  illustrated 
companion  to  painting  and  sculpture: 

Vol.  I — Understanding  Art;  Vols.  II  and  III — 
The  History  of  Art;  Vol.  IV — Dictionary  of 
Artists  and  Art  Terms. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB* 


Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada)  Ltd.,  49  Westmore  Drive,  Rexdale,  Ontario  M9V  4M3 


CHECK  ONE  BOX  ONLY 


942.  Random 
House  Lib  $22.50 


912.  Compact 
O.E.D.  $29.95 


913.  Story 
of  Civ  $37.50 


917.  Ency.  of 
Philosophy  $29.95 


932.  Beethoven 
(13  records)  $24.95 


933.  Beethoven 
( 8  cassettes)  $24.95 


Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the  work  I 
have  checked  at  left,  billing  me  for  the  appropriate  amount,  plus  shipping  and 
handling  charges.  I  agree  to  buy  4  books  during  the  next  tw  o  years.  A  shipping 
and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 

CA885-9 

Mr.  2-64 

Mrs _ - 

Miss  (  Please  print  plainly ) 

Address _  Apt - 


City 


Province  Postal  Code 


WARREN  STEVENS/BY  IAN  MONTAGNES 


A  MAN  OF  MORE  THAN 
PASSING  INTEREST 


IN  1931  THE  FORWARD  PASS  -  LEGAL  FOR 
a  quarter  century  in  American  football 
—  was  admitted  into  Canada.  “The  boys 
and  girls  who  wear  coonskin  coats  are 
getting  excited,”  The  Varsity  remarked 
that  autumn,  predicting  that  the  new  rule 
would  add  “a  little  more  colour,  a  little 
more  pep”  to  the  intercollegiate  league. 
The  excitement  didn’t  last  long  at  Toron¬ 
to.  The  Blues  lost  every  game  but  their 
last. 

Inevitably,  afterwards,  talk  began 
about  getting  a  professional  coach.  Com¬ 
peting  teams  had  them,  and  won.  Varsi¬ 
ty  hadn’t  held  the  title  since  1926. 

The  amateur  coach  at  this  time  was  Dr. 
Harry  Hobbs,  a  veteran  of  the  1921 
championship  Blues,  one  of  the  greatest 
quarterbacks  Varsity  had  ever  produced. 
But  he  could  devote  only  so  many  hours 
a  week  to  football.  Moreover  he  couldn’t 
scout  for,  or  even  necessarily  attract,  the 
best  players  on  Toronto’s  college  and 
faculty  teams. 

Professionalism  was  an  old  issue,  and 
its  lines  well  drawn.  Defenders  of  the 
amateur  tradition  argued  against  pursuit 
of  the  dollar  and  of  victory  at  all  costs. 
Their  opponents  argued  that  it  was  un¬ 
fair  to  players  to  offer  less  than  the  best 
instruction  —  and  that  winning  was,  after 
all,  important.  But  there  were  limits.  Dr. 
W.E.  Gallie,  the  great  surgeon  and  a 
former  unpaid  hockey  Blues  coach,  once 
described  the  ideal  professional  coach  as 
a  university  graduate,  a  former  player, 
a  judge  of  men,  a  thoughtful  analyst,  a 
powerful  driver,  but  above  all  “a 
gentleman,  able  to  meet  his  pupils  on  a 
plane  of  social  equality.” 

In  March  1932,  advised  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  sports-minded  graduates,  the 
University  bit  the  bullet  in  a  peculiarly 
Canadian  way.  It  appointed  a  director  of 
athletics  who  would  be  a  full-time 
member  of  the  faculty,  responsible  for  the 
development  of  all  sports,  both  inter¬ 
collegiate  and  interfaculty.  It  happened 
he  was  an  outstanding  football  player. 
U  of  T  had  a  professional  coach  who  was 
not  a  professional  coach. 

Warren  Stevens  was  also  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  player  Canadian  football  had  seen 
in  many  a  year.  Though  born  in  Canada, 
he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  Syracuse  University  had 
been  captain  of  both  football  and  baseball 
teams.  In  the  fall  of  1931,  then  a  virtual 


unknown,  he  joined  the  Montreal  Winged 
Wheelers,  forerunners  of  the  Alouettes. 
With  them,  it  is  frequently  said,  he  threw 
Canada’s  first  legal  forward  pass.  This  is 
a  record  he  often  denied  —  but  that 
season  his  were  the  most  electrifying 
passes.  When  he  came  to  the  University, 
people  were  still  talking  about  one  he  had 
thrown  for  a  touchdown  in  the  Grey  Cup 
game  against  Regina  —  won  by  the 
Wheelers  22-0. 

Stevens  satisfied  all  Gallie’s  re¬ 
quirements.  He  was  a  gentleman,  modest 
and  courteous,  quiet  spoken  but  effective. 
The  University  rallied  behind  him  and 
Hobbs  (who  stayed  on  as  coach)  and  the 
Blues.  They  held  pep  rallies  in  front  of 
Hart  House  before  the  team  left  for  away 
games;  they  paraded  from  the  back  cam¬ 
pus  to  the  stadium,  2,000  strong,  when 
the  Blues  played  Queen’s  at  home;  they 
cheered  and  snake  danced  and  sang  the 
Blue  and  White.  The  most  ardent  of  fans 
was  the  new  president,  Dr.  Cody.  And  the 
Blues  won  —  five  out  of  six  of  their  league 
games,  plus  the  intercollegiate  title.  They 
even  came  close  to  beating  the  heavier 
and  older  Hamilton  Tigers  for  the  eastern 
championship,  and  with  it  a  chance  at  the 
Grey  Cup. 

They  still  weren’t  very  effective  at  for¬ 
ward  passing;  but  Jhen,  neither  was 
anyone  else.  They  won  by  dominating  in 
the  old  standbys,  running,  plunging,  and 
kicking. 

That  1932  season,  exactly  50  years  ago, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  biggest  thrills 
in  Stevens’  career.  But  winning  games  — 


and  many  victories  and  titles  followed  — 
was  a  small  part  of  his  service  to  U  of  T. 

With  “Mac”  McCutcheon,  he  developed 
one  of  the  finest  intramural  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  in  North  America.  This  year,  close 
to  10,000  young  men  and  women  will 
benefit  from  it. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  starting  in 
1940  the  degree  program  in  physical  and 
health  education,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  Commonwealth.  As  Jim  Proudfoot,  a 
former  sports  editor  of  The  Varsity, 
wrote  in  the  Toronto  Star:  “He  establish¬ 
ed  sport  as  a  legitimate  subject  for 
serious  study  at  a  time  when  the  idea  was 
still  considered  laughable.” 

Warren  Stevens  considered  that  his 
greatest  achievement.  And  his  greatest 
disappointment?  That  through  all  his  time 
men  still  had  to  use  the  crowded  athletic 
quarters  built  for  them  in  Hart  House  in 
1919.  I  remember  sitting  with  him  once 
—  he  was  still  the  same  weight  as  in  his 
playing  days  a  couple  of  decades  earlier, 
but  his  waist  had  slipped  —  while  he 
caressed  coloured  floor  plans  of  a  field 
house  to  be  attached  to  Varsity  Arena. 

That  was  his  dream.  What  would  he 
think  of  the  giant  athletics  and  physical 
education  centre  opened  on  Spadina 
Avenue  in  1979?  He  never  saw  it.  After 
retiring  in  1970  he  moved  to  Australia  to 
be  near  his  daughter;  he  died  there  almost 
a  year  before  the  building  was  complete. 

It’s  fitting  that  it  should  be  named  in 
his  honour. 

Isn’t  it  time  there  was  a  picture  of  him 
on  its  walls?  ■ 
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LETTERS 


ARCHITECTURE  &  THE  FEMALE 
FORM  (UNCLAD)  UPHELD  AT  SPS 


A  GOOD  MANY  MOONS  AGO,  I  WAS  SITTING 
in  the  Faculty  Union  after  a  leisure¬ 
ly  lunch  —  we  never  rushed  to  get  there 
from  a  meeting  or  hurried  the  meal  to  get 
to  another  —  when  Prof.  Rosebrugh  ap¬ 
proached  me.  I  was  president  at  the  time 
and  assumed  he  had  something  on  his 
mind  about  the  Union. 

Instead,  he  was  greatly  concerned  to 
learn  that  for  several  years  we  had  had 
a  life  class  once  a  week  where  a  nude 
woman  would  stand  or  sit  for  my  students 
to  sketch.  He  was  taking  the  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  who  were  ob¬ 
viously  as  ignorant  of  such  goings  on  as 
himself. 

A  little  later,  I  realized  it  was  life  class 
day  so  I  asked  Rosebrugh  if  he  would  like 
to  see  the  class  in  action.  He  demurred, 
but,  finally,  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  he 
said,  that  a  visit  would  give  him  more  am¬ 
munition  for  the  governors. 

We  arrived  to  find  a  shivering  little 
model  in  a  kimono  sitting  on  a  chair  on 
a  dais  in  a  large  room  in  S.P.S.  When  I 
asked  why  the  troops  were  not  there,  she 
said  one  had  come  down  (obviously  a 
gentleman)  to  say  they  had  a  deadline  to 
finish  the  design  of  a  factory  they  were 
doing  for  me.  Rosebrugh  asked  her  to 
repeat  as  I  am  sure  he  thought  it  odd  that 
so  dreary  a  topic  would  keep  them  away 
from  so  alluring  a  subject  as  a  female 
model. 

I  went  upstairs  and  read  the  riot  act 
which  brought  the  class  down  along  with 
the  instructor  who  had  been  having  a  nap. 
The  girl  stood  stark  on  the  stage  and 
students,  boys  and  girls  (it  shocked  R.  to 
know  it  was  a  mixed  class),  placed  their 
easels  for  whatever  view  of  her  appeal¬ 
ed  to  them. 

I  stayed  to  give  the  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  comfort  by  my 
presence  as  a  colleague. 

He  walked  between  the  easels  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  then  signalled  to  me 
that  he  would  like  a  private  corner  of  the 
room  where  we  could  talk. 

“Arthur,”  he  said,  “I  find  it  strange 
that  more  than  half  the  class  are  draw¬ 
ing  her  feet.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “these  are  young  ar¬ 
chitects  and  the  structure  of  the  foot  is 
of  tremendous  interest  to  them.”  I  didn’t 
spoil  it  by  saying  that  on  other  days  there 
might  be  quite  different  areas  of  the 


female  form  that  would  attract  their 
attention. 

I  wasn’t  given  the  satisfaction  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  him  that  he  was  not  going  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  governors,  but  a  few 
weeks  later  he  did  and  a  great  cloud  was 
lifted  from  over  department  number  four 
of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  and  we 
could  relax. 

Eric  Arthur,  C.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
FRAIC,  FRIBA,  RCA 
Toronto 


I  read  with  interest  the  letter  in  your 
May/June  1982  issue  from  Sidney  T. 
Fisher  entitled,  “Nuclear  Hazards  Come 
With  Hydrogen”. 

It  is  true  that  hydrogen  is  not  a  source 
of  energy  but  only  a  means  of  storing 
and/or  transporting  energy.  It  is  also  true 
that  hydrogen  may  be  produced  through 
the  consumption  of  electricity,  but  it  is 
not  true,  as  Mr.  Fisher  states,  that 
hydrogen  is  being  used  to  justify  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  nuclear  power. 

The  demand  for  electricity  is  highly 
variable  on  an  annual  and  even  on  a  daily 
basis.  Sufficient  electrical  generating 
capacity  must  be  constructed  to  meet 
peak  demands,  but  this  means  that  for 
much  of  the  time  during  off-peak  periods 
some  generating  capacity  is  lying  idle. 
Any  scheme  to  utilize  this  idle  capacity 
in  an  economic  manner  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

Both  nuclear  and  hydro  plants  are 
capital  intensive,  but  fuelling  costs  in  both 
cases  are  comparatively  small.  Coal-fired 
plants  are  less  expensive  to  construct,  but 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  much  greater.  In  the 
Ontario  Hydro  generating  system,  this 
results  in  the  unit  cost  of  nuclear  and 
hydro  electricity  being  about  half  the  cost 
of  coal  generated  electricity.  Because  of 
this,  nuclear  and  hydro  plants  are  both 
used  to  generate  base-load  electricity,  but 
there  are  still  periods  when  their  capacity 
is  not  being  fully  utilized.  Given  high 
capital  charges  and  low  running  costs, 
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either  or  both  of  these  systems  could  be 
used  to  produce  hydrogen  during  off-peak 
periods  with  only  small  incremental  costs. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  production 
of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  looks  attractive.  It 
would  not  look  so  economically  attractive 
if  generating  capacity  had  to  be  built 
solely  to  produce  hydrogen. 

However,  Mr.  Fisher  appears  to  object 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too 
hazardous. 

The  Candu  reactor  system  has  been 
operating  in  Canada  since  1962.  There 
have  been  no  injuries  or  fatalities  to  the 
operators  or  members  of  the  public.  The 
possibility  of  an  accident  is  considered 
remote.  This  view  of  reactor  safety  has 
been  supported  by  two  major  inquiries  in¬ 
to  nuclear  power  which  have  been  held 
in  Ontario,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electric  Power  Planning  in  Ontario 
(Porter  Commission)  and  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ontario  Hydro  Affairs  (an  On¬ 
tario  parliamentary  committee). 

Nuclear  plants  in  the  world  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  2,000  reactor-years  of  ex¬ 
perience  without  a  single  fatality.  Even 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  resulted 
in  no  injuries  or  deaths.  In  fact  the 
Kemeny  Commission  set  up  by  President 
Carter  to  examine  the  effects  of  Three 
Mile  Island  reported  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  health  effects  due  to  fear  of  radia¬ 
tion  were  greater  than  adverse  health 
effects  due  to  the  radiation  itself. 

The  disposal  of  waste  reactor  fuel  is  be¬ 
ing  examined  by  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Ltd.  under  the  terms  of  a  1978 
agreement  between  Canada  and  Ontario. 
A  concept  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
waste  in  a  deep  underground  rock 
depository  is  being  developed  in  which 
the  waste  would  be  isolated  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  engineered  and  natural  geologic 
barriers.  Preliminary  results  from  the 
program  indicate  that  the  individual  ex¬ 
posure  from  any  radioactivity  that  might 
eventually  be  released  by  a  fuel  waste 
repository  will  be  much  less  than  that  due 
to  the  natural  background  radiation. 

Irradiated  nuclear  fuel  can  be  stored 
cheaply,  safely,  and  reliably  at  reactor 
sites  for  many  decades.  Research  on 
nuclear  waste  disposal  is  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  that  for  many  other  in¬ 
dustrial  wastes  which  are  more  prob- 
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lematic.  The  nuclear  industry  may  well 
come  to  serve  as  a  model  of  concern  and 
foresight  in  its  present  approach  to  waste 
management. 

Spent  fuel  has  been  shipped  from  the 
research  reactors  at  Chalk  River  to  the 
USA  for  thirty  years  without  incident, 
and  the  design  of  shipping  flasks  is 
already  at  an  advanced  stage  such  that 
normal  transportation  collisions  and  the 
fires  which  may  result  from  them  will  not 
compromise  the  integrity  of  the  flasks. 

Decommissioning  of  reactors  will  be  an 
economic  industrial  problem  not  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  that  faced  by  many 
other  industries.  There  has  been  enough 
experience  with  decommissioning  in  the 
world  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  be  done 
without  exotic  new  technologies. 

The  government’s  continued  support  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  has  been  made 
with  a  full  realization  of  the  possible 
health  hazards  and  economics  involved. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  nuclear  power  pro¬ 
vides  an  acceptably  safe  and  economically 
attractive  source  of  electrical  generation. 
If  nuclear  power  can  contribute  towards 
the  production  of  hydrogen  as  an  alter¬ 
native  fuel,  so  much  the  better. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards. 

Hon.  Marc  Lalonde 

Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
Ottawa 

I  would  find  it  easier  to  share  Professor 
Scott’s  enthusiasm  for  hydrogen  as  a  fuel 
of  the  future  (March/ April)  if  his  envisag¬ 
ed  method  of  extracting  hydrogen  from 
water  utilized  a  renewable,  safe,  non¬ 
polluting  technology.  His  proposal  to  use 
electrical  energy  generated  from  nuclear 
reactors  doesn’t  fit  any  of  these  criteria. 

If  we  were  looking,  as  the  Swedes  are, 
at  a  long-range  scheme  to  obtain 
hydrogen  using  solar  energy  as  the  prime 
energy  source,  then  this  would  be  a  more 
commendable  route  to  follow. 


In  the  short  range  the  most  likely  and 
promising  liquid  fuel  is  to  be  found  in  the 
production  of  alcohols.  Huge  quantities 
of  methanol  could  even  now  be  produced 
from  wood  waste  being  left  in  the  woods 
by  the  forest  industry.  Fuel  from  this 
source  could  be  obtained  at  a  fraction  of 
the  capital  cost  and  would  have  the  add¬ 
ed  advantage  of  assisting  Canada’s  most 
important  industry  in  becoming  more 
cost  effective  at  a  time  when  our  forest 
industry  could  most  benefit  from  a  help¬ 
ing  hand. 

Norman  Sloane 
(Forestry  1+T9) 

Sault  Ste  Marie 


In  Campus  News,  May/June,  Dean 
Slemon  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “U  of  T 
can’t  turn  its  back  on  relations  with 
universities  in  other  countries  because  it 
doesn’t  agree  with  their  governments.” 
President  Ham  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
no  human  rights  clause  is  necessary. 

In  December  1981  Canada  ratified  the 
United  Nations  convention  on  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  women.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
federal  government  was  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  agreement  of  all  the  provinces 
to  uphold  the  convention.  Therefore,  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  at  least  a  moral 
obligation  not  to  take  actions  which  con¬ 
travene  this  convention. 

The  agreement  between  the  U  of  T  and 
King  Saud  University  contravenes  the 
convention’s  article  10  which  spells  out 
the  education  rights  of  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  right  to  have  access  to 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  men. 

The  National  Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  has  written  to  the 
attorney-general  of  Ontario  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  protesting  this  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  universities  and  urging  an 


investigation  into  its  terms. 

If  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  planning  to  draw  up  guidelines  for 
agreements  with  foreign  institutions  in 
the  future,  I  suggest  it  will  need  to  review 
its  country’s  international  commitments 
as  part  of  the  exercise. 

Janice  J.  Tait 
Ottawa 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Campus 
News  column  of  May/ June  concerning  the 
deal  between  King  Saud  University  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  I  believe  that 
the  issue  involved  has  very  deep 
significance. 

Somehow  Gordon  Slemon  justifies  the 
agreement  on  the  basis  that  academia,  i.e. 
a  university,  is  above  politics.  However, 
the  real  world  says  otherwise.  When 
Hitler  went  on  his  rampage,  university 
professors  marched  to  the  death  camps 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  rubbish  collec¬ 
tors,  carpenters  and  plumbers. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  academics  are 
part  of  the  general  population  and  must 
get  involved  with  politics  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive.  It  seems  to  me  that  professors  are 
involved  intimately  with  politics  anyway. 
Don’t  they  vote  in  elections  on  all  sorts 
of  issues  and  don’t  they  freely  give  their 
opinions  on  all  sorts  of  political  matters? 

It  is  amazing  to  me  how  intellectuals 
can  rationalize  away  principles  when  it 
comes  to  money. 

Donald  Rosman 
Los  Angeles 

The  editorial  on  the  carillon  was  full  of 
interest,  especially  as  my  secretarial  of¬ 
fice  for  many  years  was  a  veritable 
ringside  seat  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
part  of  U.C.  presently  being  renovated. 

Many  times  I  went  up  into  the  tower 
and  watched  the  original  carillonneur, 
Leland  Richardson,  make  beautiful  har- 
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monious  sounds  at  that  odd  keyboard.  He 
never  used  music.  One  time  we  climbed 
up  those  100  steps  together  and  he 
prepared  his  evening  program  by  going 
through  a  box  of  cards  and  picking  out 
a  few  titles.  On  the  rack  in  front  of  him 
he  put  his  cards  and  little  bottle  of  heart 
pills.  He  was  determined  to  keep  on  with 
his  work  —  and  did,  for  35  years,  I  think. 

Sylvia  M.  Hvidsten  3T8 
Toronto 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  carillon  referred  to  in  the 
May/ June  issue  as  “next  door  to  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital”  is  in  the  tower  of 
Metropolitan  United  Church.  Both  An¬ 
drea  McCrady  and  Heather  Spry  play  it 
on  occasion,  most  recently  for  the  60th 
anniversary  of  these  bells.  In  fact 
Heather’s  early  exposure  to  carillons  was 
at  Metropolitan  where  she  was  coached 
by  James  Slater. 

This  carillon  is  not  only  the  oldest  in 
North  America  but  also  one  of  the  largest 
in  Canada  with  54  bells.  Leland  Richard¬ 
son,  the  first  carillonneur  at  Hart  House, 
was  the  carillonneur  at  Metropolitan 
when  he  took  over  that  assignment. 

On  Sundays  between  10.30  and  11  a.m. 
the  Metropolitan  bells  can  be  heard  peal¬ 
ing  forth  marvellous  music  played  by 
James  Slater  who  is  celebrating  his  20th 
year  as  carillonneur  there.  This  Sunday 
concert  is  biannually  enjoyed  by  Victoria 
College  graduates  and  their  families 
prior  to  the  baccalaureate  services  which 
are  traditionally  held  in  this  church. 

Harriet  B.H.  Smith 
Toronto 


This  letter  and  cheque  are  long  overdue. 
They  are  sent  in  appreciation  of  both  the 
continuing  excellence  of  The  Graduate 
and  of  word  concerning  A.V.  Jopling 
(Yukon  Man,  March/April).  Professor 
Jopling  instructed  many  of  the  geography 
and  geomorphology  courses  I  took  while 
at  U  of  T.  He,  along  with  all  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
made  my  university  career  worthwhile. 

Jenny  Braus 
Golden,  Colorado 


Readers  of  The  Graduate  are  invited  to 
become  members  of  the  Jane  Austen 
Society  of  North  America;  annual  dues 
are  $10.  Anyone  interested  in  the  society, 
which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto  in  October,  should  get  in  touch 
with  Mrs.  Donald  Millard,  31  Green 
Valley  Road,  Willowdale,  M2P  1A4. 

Eileen  Morris 
Toronto 
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ALUMNI  NEWS/BY  JOYCE  FORSTER 


JOHN  WHITTEN  ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COUNCIL 


The  election  of  john  whitten  of 
Engineering  4T7  as  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  of  particular  interest  to  alum¬ 
ni.  An  active  alumnus  in  his  own  faculty’s 
association,  John  also  served  as  its 
representative  to  UTAA.  He  was  elected 
UTAA’s  first  vice-president  university 
governance  and  was,  therefore,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Electoral  College  which 
elects  the  University’s  eight  alumni 
governors  and  the  chancellor.  After  his 
own  subsequent  election  to  the  council, 
John  served  two  terms  (six  years)  as  an 
alumni  governor  before  accepting  a  third 
term  as  a  government  appointee.  With 
this  transfer  he  became  eligible  to  stand 
for  chairman,  an  office  which  must  be  fill¬ 
ed  from  among  the  16  government  ap¬ 
pointees.  John  has  already  proved  himself 
an  outstandingly  able  chairman  of  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Committee  and 
the  Executive  Committee  and  members 
of  Governing  Council  are  looking  forward 
to  a  productive  year. 


HOME  FOR 
A  HOLIDAY 


THE  ANNUAL  SPRING  REUNION  ATTRACTED 
enthusiastic  participation  from  alumni  of 
25,  40  and  50-plus  years  ago.  It  was  held 
a  week  later  this  year  —  second  weekend 
in  June  instead  of  the  first  —  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  the  rebuilt  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  Engineering  alumni 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
rebuilding  fund,  set  up  after  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1977.  Engineers  and 
other  alumni  were  on  hand  in  force  for 
the  formal  re-opening  on  Saturday,  June 
12  and  the  tours  of  the  building  that 
followed.  Architectural  purists  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that,  although  an  extra 
floor  has  been  added,  the  building’s 
classic  facade  remains  essentially 
unaltered.  In  addition  to  these  special 
events  and  the  traditional  Hart  House 
luncheon  and  afternoon  reception  at  the 
home  of  President  and  Mrs.  Ham,  almost 
every  constituency  sponsored  special 
events  including  dinners,  receptions, 
cocktail  parties  and  annual  meetings. 


EXPANDING  SUPPORT 
FOR  ALUMNI 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  WHEN  A  MODEST  STAFF 
at  Alumni  House  could  provide  all  the 
support  services  required  for  alumni 
activity  at  U  of  T.  Even  without  the  crip¬ 
pling  budget  cuts  of  the  past  few  years, 
director  of  alumni  affairs  Bert  Pinnington 
points  out  that  a  completely  centralized 
alumni  operation  would  no  longer  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  many  activities  and  increas¬ 
ingly  active  fund-raising  programs  of  the 
larger  associations. 

Meds,  Trinity,  St.  Mike’s,  Vic  and, 
more  recently,  U.C.  have  already 
established  alumni  offices.  Now  Dean 
Gordon  Slemon  of  Engineering  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  alumnus 
Malcolm  McGrath  (5T8)  as  assistant  to 
the  dean,  alumni  liaison. 

Mai’s  appointment  is  part  of  a  series  of 
faculty  initiatives  (most  notable,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  overwhelming  support  for  a  $100 
increase  in  their  incidental  fees)  which  are 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  facul¬ 
ty  needs  and  faculty  budget.  Current 
students  are  finding  that  a  first-rate  pro¬ 


gram  taught  by  first-rate  faculty  is  often 
dependent  on  equipment  that  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  in  a  museum  than  in  the  country’s 
foremost  engineering  school. 


A  BIG  DAY 
FOR  VARSITY 


THE  COUNCIL  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  AND 
Support  of  Education  (CASE)  is  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  concerns  of  alumni  and  develop¬ 
ment  officers.  This  year  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Toronto  in  July  and  when  it  was  over 
U  of  T  had  every  reason  to  glow  with 
pride.  The  closing  luncheon  on  July  15 
was  the  occasion  for  a  presentation  of 
awards  to  two  distinguished  Canadians 
who  are  also  distinguished  alumni. 

The  first  award,  the  1982  Ernest  T. 
Stewart  award  for  alumni  service,  went 
to  the  Hon.  Pauline  McGibbon,  first 
woman  president  of  UTAA,  first  woman 
chancellor  of  the  University  and  first 
woman  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario. 
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THACH  BUI 


Miss  Linda  Mahon  retired  this  spring  after  5U  years  at  U  of  T.  She  and  Dr. 
Reginald  Haist,  professor  emeritus  of  physiology,  Dr.  Albert  Fisher,  former 
director  of  Connaught  Laboratories,  and  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  look  at  a  picture  taken  when  she  first  came 
to  U  of  T  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Charles  Best. 


Mrs.  McGibbon  is  currently  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Arts  Centre  in  Ottawa.  Vic¬ 
toria  has  particular  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  exceptional  alumna  since  she  began 
her  career  of  alumni  service  with  her 
home  association.  Mrs.  McGibbon  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  convention  by  Donald  F. 
Forster,  president  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  5T6 
who  was  U  of  T’s  provost  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Guelph. 

The  second  award  of  note  was  to 
Thomas  H.B.  Symons  who  won  the  1982 
award  for  distinguished  service  to  higher 
education.  Professor  Symons  was,  of 
course,  the  founding  president  of  Trent 
University  and  a  graduate  of  U  of  T  in 
1941.  He  is  currently  Vanier  Professor  at 
Trent.  J.  Mavor  Moore,  U.C.  4T1,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canada  Council,  introduced 
Professor  Symons. 


NEW  SENIOR 

ALUMNI 

EXECUTIVE 


THE  100  SENIOR  ALUMNI  WHO  ATTENDED 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held 
in  conjunction  with  Recognition  Day  have 
elected  the  following  executive  for  the 
coming  year:  chairman,  Gordon  Romans 
(Dr.  Romans  is  a  Vic  alumnus,  president 
in  1959  of  UTAA  and  currently  an  alum¬ 
ni  governor);  co-chairmen,  Mary  Coburn 
and  Hiles  Carter;  secretary,  Olive  Gor¬ 
don;  co-secretary,  Bill  Goddard; 
treasurer,  Bob  Saunders;  co-treasurer, 
Harold  Aggett;  members-at-large,  Bob 
Burton,  Louise  Jamieson  and  immediate 
past  president  of  the  UTAA,  Jim  Joyce. 

The  Senior  Alumni  Association  pro¬ 
vides  back-up  for  each  of  its  executive 
positions  to  make  provision  for  travels 
north  in  the  summer,  south  in  the  winter 
and  to  every  corner  of  the  world  during 
the  year.  Our  senior  alumni  are 
perpetually  on  the  go. 


ON  THE 
ROAD 


U  of  T’S  VICE-PRESIDENT,  INSTITUTIONAL 
relations,  Donald  Ivey,  made  a  rapid 
swing  through  the  branches  in  May.  On 
his  itinerary:  an  informal  dinner  at  the 
Glencoe  Club  in  Calgary  organized  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  John  Flagler  of  Calgary 
Branch  and  a  wine  and  cheese  party  for 
which  Gayle  Johnson  was  ticket  convenor 


for  London  Branch.  Professor  Ivey’s 
topic  in  London  was  “Why  University 
Lectures?”  and  as  a  full  lecture  schedule 
is  under  way  again  this  fall  it  is  assumed 
that  all  agreed  they  were  a  good  idea. 
Judith  Epstein  was  ticket  convenor  for 
Edmonton  Branch’s  wine  and  cheese  at 
which  members  were  brought  up-to-date 
on  the  current  state  of  the  University. 

Other  ambassadors  have  included  the 
Hart  House  Chorus  under  conductor  John 
Tuttle  who  were  in  Philadelphia  singing 
for  local  alumni  on  May  13  and  at  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel  of  Columbia  under  the 
auspices  of  New  York  Branch  on  the 
15th.  California  Branch  participated  in 
the  annual  All-Canadian  Universities 
Alumni  dinner  at  the  Engineers  Club  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  24  when  the  guest 
speaker  was  James  J.  McCardle  (St. 
Mike’s  4T3),  consul-general  for  Canada  in 
San  Francisco. 


CASE 

CONFOUNDED 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  OUR  SENIOR 
Alumni  Association  were  a  subject  for 
praise  and  envy  at  the  CASE  interna¬ 
tional  conference  held  in  Toronto  July 
11-15.  Senior  alumni  provided  50 


volunteer  workers  for  the  five-day  con¬ 
vention.  Glenna  Sims  and  Jane  Moffatt  of 
Alumni  House  were  in  charge  of  co¬ 
ordinating  and  training  these  and  24 
volunteers  from  local  university  women’s 
clubs  and  14  more  from  our  Young  Alum¬ 
ni  Association.  Their  thorough  planning, 
including  an  extensive  pre-conference 
orientation  and  briefing  session,  and  the 
competent  efficiency  of  their  troops  pro¬ 
voked  nothing  but  praise. 

More  praise  was  heaped  on  the 
workshop  on  senior  alumni  programs  run 
by  Hiles  and  Mary  Carter.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  many  U.S.  alumni  and 
development  officers  who  gave  them  a 
well-deserved  standing  ovation. 


ALUMNI  FACES 
IN  NEW  PLACES 

THE  BEDEL,  ESQUIRE  BEDELS,  AND  MAR- 
shals  have  a  place  in  the  Convocation  pro¬ 
cession  and  ceremony  that  is  hallowed  by 
tradition.  This  year,  Chancellor  George 
Ignatieff  issued  an  invitation  to  all  alum¬ 
ni  to  volunteer  for  these  important  posi¬ 
tions.  Alumni  responded  with  enthusiasm 
and  it  would  appear  a  new  tradition,  con¬ 
firming  the  importance  of  alumni  par¬ 
ticipation  in  all  areas  of  University  life, 
has  been  established. 
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JOE  BEVAN 


CHANGING 
THE  GUARD 


AND  EXPECTED  TO  DO  A  BETTER  JOB  THAN 
those  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
(UTAA)  held  its  annual  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  officers  on  May  18.  On  guard 


Immersion  in  France 

The  University  of  Tours  in  the  fabulous 
Chateaux  Country  offers  one  month 
language  courses  for  beginners  to 
advanced  students  of  French.  Afternoons 
are  free  to  enjoy  faculty-conducted  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  beautiful  Loire  Valley,  Brittany, 
Normandy,  etc. 

Our  low  rate  includes  scheduled  return 
flights  to  Paris,  university  residence 
accommodation,  most  meals,  tuition, 
group  transfers  from  Paris! 

Departures  on  June  30,  July  30  and 
August  30. 

Inclusive  prices  from 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax  $1898.00 

Western  Canada  cities  $2198.00 

Immersion  in  Spain 

One  month  courses  in  Spanish  at  the  Cen¬ 
tro  de  Espanol  for  beginning  to  advanced 
students  of  Spanish.  To  enhance  learning, 
accommodation  is  with  a  Spanish  family 
and  includes  three  meals  daily.  Tuition, 
transfers  and  return  flight  to  Malaga  are 
also  included  in  this  low  price. 

Departures  on  June  30,  July  30  and 
August  30 

Inclusive  prices  from 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax  $1898.00 

Western  Canada  cities  $2198.00 

Immersion  in  Germany 

One  month  German  language  courses  in 
Bonn,  Germany.  Details  available  upon 
request. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax  $1898.00 

Western  Canada  cities  $2198.00 

Departure  dates  available  upon  request. 

Regular  monthly  departures  now  available 
throughout  the  winter  at  special  rates!  Call 
or  write  for  full  details 

Ship’s  School  Educational  Tours  Ltd. 

95  Dalhousie  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

N3T2J1  Tel:  (519)  756-4900 


for  the  next  year  are:  past  president, 
James  Joyce,  U.C.  3T4;  president,  Ed 
Kerwin,  St.  Mike’s  6T8;  vice-president 
university  governance,  Joe  Potts,  U.C. 
4T9  (this  position  means  that  Mr.  Justice 
Potts  will  also  chair  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege);  vice-president  planning,  Ruth 
Davis,  Meds  5T1;  vice-president  fund 
raising,  Ted  Wilson,  Forestry  5T9; 
treasurer,  Harold  Forbes,  Bus.  Cert.  6T4; 
assistant  treasurer,  Annita  Wilson,  U.C. 
5T2;  secretary,  Joanne  Uyede,  Innis  6T9; 
assistant  secretary  and  president  elect, 
Joan  Johnston,  St.  Mike’s  6T8. 


MONEY 
WELL  SPENT 


CONVOCATION  HALL  WAS  THE  GIFT  OF 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
has  always  had  a  special  place  in  alumni 
affections.  In  recent  years  UTAA  has 
funded  the  upgrading  of  the  hall’s  sound 
system.  At  its  April  meeting  UTAA  made 
another  modest,  but  much  needed,  dona¬ 
tion  of  $4,000  toward  renovation  of 
washroom  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
handicapped. 


i  * 


Where  are  they  now? 

The  University  tries  to  keep  in  touch 
with  its  alumni  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
for  example,  to  ensure  that  they  receive 
The  Graduate.  However,  we  have  lost 
contact  with  many  of  them  because  we 
do  not  have  their  current  addresses.  If 
you  know  the  whereabouts  of  anyone  on 
the  following  list,  could  you  please  send 
the  information  to  Alumni  Records,  47 
Willcocks  St.,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  M5S  1A1,  or  telephone 
978-2139.  Your  assistance  will  be 
appreciated. 

St.  Michael’s  College 
Thomas  R.  Ahearn,  BA  (55) 

Trinity  College 

Judith  T.  Connor,  nee  Addison,  BA 

(66) 


University  College 
Jack  A.  Ahlsten,  BA  (69) 

Gertrude  Glasser,  nee  Acker,  BA  (34) 

Victoria  College 

Elizabeth  J.  Buckley,  nee  Adams, 

BA  (43) 

Edna  A.  Cunningham,  nee  Agnew, 
BA  (42) 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Amin  U.  Ahmed,  PhD  (67) 

Mofassel  U.  Ahmed,  MA  (55) 

Syed  I.  Ahmed,  PhD  (64) 

Kenneth  G.  Ahronson,  MEd  (71) 

F acuity  of  Management  Studies 
Hasain  P.  Ahmed,  MBA  (69) 

Gerald  T.  Aho,  MBA  (70) 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  who  answer 
these  requests.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
help. 


THANK 

YOU! 


THE  GREAT  CODE: 
SPEAKIHG  WITH  TONGUES 
OfMSUHOANSHS 


to  the  many  readers  who 
responded  to  our  invitation  to 
become  voluntary  subscribers 
to  The  Graduate.  To  those 
who  intended  and  forgot,  the 
invitation  is  still  open.  Send 
$10  to  The  Graduate,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information  Services, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto 
M5S  1A1  and  mark  it  voluntary 
subscription. 
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ERIC  TRUSSLER 


TADDLE  CREEK 
UPDATE 


Every  effort  is  made  to  acknow- 
ledge  all  Taddle  Creek  Society 
members,  donors  of  between  $300  and 
$999  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
However,  because  of  the  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  University,  it  is  possible 
that  some  donors  can  go  unrecognized. 
The  following  names  were  omitted  in¬ 
advertently  from  the  list  of  1981 
members  published  in  the  May/June 
issue.  The  names  of  anonymous  donors 
and  those  who  have  increased  their  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  level  of  Presidents’  Committee 
are  not  listed. 

The  numbers  now  are  even  more  im¬ 
pressive.  In  1981,  600  people  were  elig¬ 
ible  for  Taddle  Creek  Society  member¬ 
ship,  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  1980 
membership  of  397. 

Right  Rev.  Neville  M.  Anderson,  Dr. 
Leslie  Robert  Angus,  A.  Edward 
Archibald,  Robert  J.  Armstrong,  Dr. 
Theodore  W.  Avruskin. 

Albert  M.  Baldwin,  James  C.U.  Bayly, 
Shirley  Joyce  Beelik,  W.  John  Bennett, 
Maureen  Ignatia  Berry,  Wanda  A.C. 
Bielawski,  J.  Reginald  Bolger,  Lucille 
M.M.  Bonin,  James  D.B.  Bromley,  Frank 


C.  Buckley,  W.  Frank  Buckley,  J. 
Edward  Burns. 

Sally  J.  Creighton,  Eileen  M.T. 
Crothers,  Walter  Curlook. 

George  A.  Delhomme,  Richard  F. 
Donnelly,  Anne  Marie  Doyle,  Muriel  C.M. 
Doyle,  Christopher  K.  Driscoll,  His  Hon. 
Judge  Frank  E.B.  Dunlap,  Prof.  William 
B.  Dunphy. 

L.  Nelson  Earl,  Mary  A.  Egan,  Leslie 
E.  Elliott. 

Dr.  Ross  C.  Fisk,  John  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
John  F.  Flowers,  William  J.  Foran,  Dr. 
Hugh  H.G.  Fraser. 

Rev.  T.J.  Gallagher,  Dr.  Margaret  D. 
Gleason,  Carman  Byron  Guild,  Helen 
Gurney. 

Right  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Hanley,  Edward 
R.  Hoover,  His  Hon.  Judge  Bernard  W. 
Hurley. 

Thomas  E.  Jarvis. 

Steve  W.  Karrys,  James  J.  Kavanagh, 
Hon.  Arthur  Kelly,  Edward  P.D.  Kerwin, 
Marianna  Korman. 

J.  Malcolm  L.  Landon,  Arthur  N. 
Langford,  William  E.  Lee,  Prof. 
Lawrence  E.M.  Lynch,  Mervyn  A. 
Lynch,  Mrs.  W.J.  Lyons. 

John  W.  MacDonald,  Prof.  C.  Brough 
Macpherson,  Mary  F.  Mallon,  S.  Eleanor 
McBride,  Donald  F.  McDonald,  Rev. 
George  P.  McKinney,  W.  Basil 
McLaughlin,  Julia  M.  McLaughlin, 


MacKenzie  McMurray,  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
Melady,  Murray  A.  Mogan,  Peter  J. 
Moloney,  Edward  J.  Monahan,  Eleanor 
Agnes  Monahan. 

Dr.  Grant  W.  Nadon. 

Rev.  R.T.  William  O’Brien,  Thomas  C. 
O’Connor,  M.  Geraldine  O’Meara,  John 
J.M.  O’Neill,  Prof.  Mariel  P.  O’Neill- 
Karch,  William  M.T.  O’Reilly,  Michael  O. 
O’Sullivan. 

Dr.  Mario  Palermo,  William  H.  Palm, 
Sandra  Diane  Pett,  Paul  J.  Phoenix, 
E.B.M.  Pinnington,  Dr.  Christopher 
Pinto,  Kathleen  Pinto,  Rev.  Edwin  J.A. 
Platt. 

Gertrude  J.  Quinlan. 

F.  Vincent  Regan,  Thomas  F.  Roe, 
Donald  H.  Rogers,  Dr.  Edward  J.J. 
Rzadki. 

Nicholas  F.  Scandiffio,  Prof.  Arthur 
Leonard  Schawlow,  Henry  E.C. 
Schulman,  David  F.L.  Scollard,  His  Hon. 
Judge  William  J.  Shea,  Most  Rev.  John 
M.  Sherlock,  Charles  E.  Short,  Amy  E. 
Stewart,  Sophia  M.  Stockwell,  Frederick 
C.  Stokes,  C.  Burke  Swan,  Dr.  Harry  T. 
Sweeney,  Dr.  James  B.  Sweeney. 

John  B.  Tinker,  W.I.M.  Turner  Sr. 
Jean  M.L.  Vale,  W.  Alan  T.  Van  Every. 
Flora  M.  Ward,  G.  Bernard  Weiler, 
Margaret  L.  Whyte,  Wilhelmina  M. 
Wiacek,  Joseph  D.  Williams,  John  C. 
Wilson,  Dr.  George  E.  Wodehouse.  ■ 


THE  LAW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
University  of  Toronto 

is  very  pleased  to  invite  you  to  attend 

THE  FIRST  LAW  ALUMNI  DINNER 

H 

and  to  join  us 
in  the  presentation  of 

The  First  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 

to 

The  Right  Honourable  Bora  Laskin,  Chief  Justice  of  Canada 

BA  (Law)  1933,  MA  1934 

Date:  Saturday,  October  30.  1982 

Time:  6:00  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  p.m.  Dinner 

Place:  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

University  of  Toronto 

Cost:  $35  (net  proceeds  to  the  Faculty  of  Law) 

Note:  Due  to  limited  seating  capacity, 

only  graduates  of  the  BA  (Law)  and  LL.B.  Programmes 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  invited  to  attend. 

For  further  information  please  call  (416)  978-3725 


Unclaimed  Diplomas 

If  one  of  the  many  unclaimed 
diplomas  in  U  of  T’s  office  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Record  Services,  1 67  College 
St.,  is  yours,  why  not  pick  it  up  or 
have  it  sent  to  you  by  registered 
mail? 

In  the  first  case,  you  will  need  identifica¬ 
tion;  if  you  send  someone,  a  signed  let¬ 
ter  of  authorization  will  be  required. 

In  the  second  case,  write  to:  Diplomas, 
Student  Record  Services,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  1A1.  Enclose  a 
certified  cheque  or  money  order  for  $6 
and  provide  all  of  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  typed  or  printed:  your  graduation 
name;  address;  date  of  convocation; 
degree;  faculty  or  school,  and  college  if 
applicable;  student  number.  If  your  name 
has  changed  since  graduation,  please 
provide  some  proof  of  your  former  name. 

All  Novemher/December  1980 
diplomas  not  picked  up  will  be 
destroyed  on  Dec.  1 , 1982.  A  replace¬ 
ment  fee,  currently  $30,  will  be 
assessed  after  that  date. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ROBERT  LANSDALE 


THE  PRESIDENTS’ 
COMMITTEE 
COMES  TO  ORDER 


Left:  Malim  and  Hope 
Harding. 

Below:  Harold  Murphy,  Marion 
Orser,  Mary  Agnes  Murphy, 
Louis  Odette,  Ann  Heisey,  Earl 
Orser  and  Pat  Odette. 


Members  of  the  presidents’  com- 
mittee  were  honoured  at  a  dinner 
at  Hart  House  on  May  4.  Provost 
Kenneth  Hare  of  Trinity  College  spoke 
after  the  dinner. 

Many  members  of  the  committee, 
composed  of  donors  of  $1,000  or  more 
in  one  calendar  year  to  the  University, 
are  long-standing  supporters  but  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  some  recent  graduates.  One  new 
member  said  his  gift  was  his  way  of 
repaying  a  bursary  he  had  received 
as  an  undergraduate.  His  company 
matched  his  donation  and  U  of  T 
received  $2,250. 

This  year,  the  Council  for  Advance¬ 
ment  and  Support  of  Education 
recognized  the  committee  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  achievement  award  —  one  of 
only  four  in  North  America  in  the 
category  —  for  its  dramatic  growth. 

In  1977,  the  committee’s  first  year, 

151  members  contributed  $303,000.  In 
1981,  the  408  members  contributed 
nearly  $1  million,  excluding  corporate 
matching  funds,  to  the  University. 

C.  Malim  Harding,  first  chairman  of 
Governing  Council,  has  led  the  Presi¬ 
dents’  Committee  since  its  inception. 


Above:  Nora  Vaughan  is 
greeted  by  Mary  Ham  and  the 
President. 

Right:  Father  Kelly  and 
Derry  Surgey. 
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Left:  Dinner  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Below:  June  Surgey  at  the  reception  in 
the  East  Common  Room. 


Left:  John  Riley  of  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
with  Kenneth  Hare. 

Below:  R.G.N.  Laidlaw,  Elizabeth  Gordon, 
Hon.  Walter  Gordon  and  Stephen  Smith. 
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EVENTS 


“WOMEN  DEWARE  WOMEN 
&  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE 


LECTURES 

Literature  as  a  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  29. 

Prof.  Northrop  Frye,  Wiegand  Foun¬ 
dation  series  on  Irrationality  in 
Western  Society.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8  p.m. 

Information:  Faculty  of  Arts  & 

Science;  978-3391. 

University  of  Toronto  Titans: 
Woodhouse,  Bladen,  Banting,  Cody. 

Tuesdays,  Oct.  19,  26,  Nov.  2,  9. 
Lunch-time  series  presented  by  U.C. 
Alumni  Association.  Informal  talk  will 
be  followed  by  discussion:  Prof.  J.M. 
Robson  will  speak  on  Prof.  A.S.P. 
Woodhouse;  Prof.  Lorie  Tarshis  on 
Prof.  Vincent  W.  Bladen;  Prof.  J.M. 
Bliss  on  Sir  Frederick  G.  Banting; 
Sydney  Hermant  on  Canon  H.J.  Cody. 
Media  room  (179),  University  College. 
12  noon.  Fee  $36  per  person  for  series 
includes  lunches. 

Information  and  reservations:  Alumni 
Office,  University  College;  978-871+6. 

Population  Biology  and  the  Origin  of 
Life. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  20. 

Prof.  Freeman  Dyson,  Institute  for 


Details  given  were  those  available  at 
press  time.  Readers  are  advised  to 
check  with  the  information  telephone 
numbers  provided  in  case  of  changes. 
Enquiries  by  mail  should  be  addressed 
to  the  department  concerned,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  1A1,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 


Advanced  Study,  Princeton;  Jacob 
Bronowski  Memorial  Lecture  1982. 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College.  8  p.m. 
Information,  978-1+118. 

Investments. 

Thursdays,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  1+  and  18. 
Series  presented  by  Associates  of 
Erindale  on  how  to  invest  for  the 
future.  Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  8  p.m. 
Information  and  ticket  prices, 

828-5211+. 

CONFERENCE 

Lyric  Poetry  and  the  New  New 
Criticism. 

Thursday,  Oct.  11+  to  Sunday,  Oct.  17. 
Recent  trends  in  the  reading,  inter¬ 
pretation  and  teaching  of  lyric  poetry. 
Two  lectures  and  a  poetry  reading  will 
be  open  to  the  public  depending  on 
space  available. 

Information:  Poetry  Conference  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Victoria  College;  978-3610. 


Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre. 

September  to  April. 

Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
will  present  10  plays  in  its  1983  studio 
season:  classics  and  new  plays,  com¬ 
edies  and  tragedies.  Each  production 
will  be  given  for  five  performances, 
Tuesday  to  Saturday,  at  8  p.m.  Season 
subscription  $15,  single  $2. 
Information,  978-8668. 


‘Women  Beware  Women”  by 
Middleton. 

Nov.  17  to  20  and  21+  to  27. 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  by 
Shakespeare. 

First  two  of  four  plays,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  1983 
season;  future  productions,  ‘‘The 
Homecoming”  by  Pinter  and  ‘‘Major 
Barbara”  by  Shaw.  Performances  at 
8  p.m.  Season  subscription  $20, 
students  and  senior  citizens  $10;  single 
$6,  students  and  senior  citizens  $3. 
Information,  978-8668. 

MacMillan  Theatre. 

Nov.  19,  20,  26  and  27. 

‘‘Don  Giovanni”  by  Mozart.  First  pro¬ 
duction  by  Opera  Division,  Faculty  of 
Music,  1983  season.  Performances  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $7,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $4.50. 

Information,  9  7 8-37 1+1+ . 


EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Twentieth  Anniversary  Season. 

Marking  the  faculty’s  move  to  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Johnson  Building,  a  number  of 
special  recitals  will  be  given  including 
Dennis  Brott,  cello,  Oct.  4;  Earle 
Moss,  piano,  Nov.  7;  An  Evening  with 
Godfrey  Ridout,  Nov.  22;  and 
Badinage  with  Stephen  Chenette, 
trumpet,  Ivan  Hammond,  tuba,  and 
Susan  Chenette,  piano,  Nov.  28. 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Saturday,  Nov.  13. 

First  two  in  series  of  four  concerts 
planned  and  performed  by  the  facul- 


Hart  House  Theatre. 

Oct.  6  to  9  and  13  to  16. 


PLAYS  &  OPERA 


CONCERTS 


Preparation  for  Retirement  Living 

The  Senior  Alumni  course  offering  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
making  the  most  of  retirement  and  adjusting  to  the  changes 
that  retirement  brings  will  be  presented  again  in  a  series  of 
seven  lectures  on  Tuesday  evenings  from  Oct.  12  to  Nov.  23 
at  162  St.  George  St.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  ad¬ 
justment  to  retirement,  making  the  most  of  your  money,  hous¬ 
ing,  community  resources  and  the  pleasure  of  leisure. 

Fee  for  the  series  is  $20  per  person.  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  UTAA  —  Senior  Alumni. 

Information  and  registration:  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
47  Willcocks  St.;  (416)  978-8991. 


Health,  Exercise  and  Fun 

The  fourth  HEFL  —  health,  exercise  and  fun  in  your  lifestyle 
—  program  is  being  offered  for  senior  alumni  and  friends  in 
the  Warren  Stevens  Building  of  the  Athletic  Centre  on  Fridays, 
Sept.  24  to  Nov.  26,  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

The  course  is  designed  to  improve  participants’  over-all  fitness 
levels.  Registration  fee  is  $25  per  person.  Those  65  years  of 
age  and  older  are  entitled  to  free  membership  in  the  Athletic 
Centre.  Enrolment  is  limited  and  those  interested  are  asked  to 
register  as  soon  as  possible. 

Information  and  registration:  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  47 
Willcocks  St.;  (416)  978-8991. 
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ty’s  artists;  solo  and  ensemble  works 
in  a  variety  of  musical  styles  in  each 
program;  future  concerts  Feb.  5  and 
March  26.  Walter  Hall.  8  p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $24,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $15;  single  $7,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $4.50. 

U  of  T  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. 

MacMillan  Theatre.  8  p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.50. 

U  of  T  Wind  Symphony. 

Sunday,  Oct.  17. 

MacMillan  Theatre.  3  p.m. 

Alumni  Series. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19. 

Jane  Coop,  piano. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23. 

Betty-Jean  Hagen,  violin. 

Walter  Hall.  8  p.m.  Second  and  third 
in  series  of  four  in  co-operation  with 
CBC  Radio. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $4.50. 

U  of  T  Concert  Choir. 

Sunday,  Nov.  Ilf. 

Walter  Hall.  3  p.m. 

University  Singers. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17. 

Walter  Hall.  8  p.m. 


Information  on  all  Conservatory  con¬ 
certs  available  from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Canadian  Children’s  Opera  Chorus. 

Saturday,  Nov.  13. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre.  3  p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  children  $3. 

Information  and  tickets:  Office  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  978-2651. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Scarborough  College. 

Sept.  27  to  Oct.  15. 

Boyle  Huang,  Chinese  paintings  and 
seal  engravings. 

Oct.  18  to  Nov.  5. 

Tonie  Leshyk,  mixed  media. 

Nov.  8  to  26. 

Lyn  Carter,  mixed  media. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.;  Friday,  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.;  Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m. 

Erindale  College. 

Oct.  14  to  Nov.  5. 

Fay  Sproule,  water  colours. 

Nov.  10  to  Dec.  3. 

Focus  on  Hand-woven  Fabrics,  travell¬ 
ing  show  from  Ontario  Crafts  Council. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.;  Saturday- Sunday,  2  to  5 
p.m. 


Faculty  of  Music  Brass  Choir. 

Sunday,  Nov.  21. 

Walter  Hall.  3  p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts  in  Edward 
Johnson  Building  available  from  box 
office,  978-3744- 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC 

Art  Gallery  Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Oct.  10. 

Anagnoson  and  Kinton,  piano  duo. 

Nov.  14- 

OTP  Wind  Ensemble. 

First  two  of  eight  concerts  to  be  held 
in  Walker  Court,  Art  Gallery  of  On¬ 
tario.  3  p.m. 


MISCEL^NY 

Woodsworth  College  Alumni 
Association. 

Open  House. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 

Wine  and  cheese.  Woodsworth  Col¬ 
lege.  5  to  7  p.m. 

Information:  Ruby  Steiger,  233-4892. 

Telethon. 

Monday  to  Thursday,  Oct.  18  to  21. 
Volunteers  needed. 

Information:  Margaret  Toth,  421-7051. 

Santa  Claus  Party. 

Sunday,  Nov.  14. 

After  the  parade  if  it  is  held,  for 


Canadian  Perspectives,  Fall  1982 

An  informal,  academically  oriented  lecture  and  discussion  series  for  senior  alum¬ 
ni  and  friends  will  be  presented  on  Mondays,  Oct.  4  to  Dec.  6,  in  the  media  room 
(179)  of  University  College  from  1.30  to  3.30  p.m. 

Speakers  and  topics  will  be: 

Prof.  M.  Qadeer  Baig,  Saudi  Arabia;  Prof.  R.N.  Bird,  fiscal  aspects  of  Confedera¬ 
tion;  Prof.  Thomas  Pangle,  types  of  government;  Prof.  C.B.  Alcock,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  at  home  and  abroad;  Prof.  W.N.  Irving, 
evolution  of  man  in  North  America;  Principal  Joan  Foley,  the  college  system  at 
U  of  T;  Prof.  H.J.  Leutheusser,  tidal  power;  Prof.  Denton  Fox,  England  in  Chaucer’s 
day;  Dr.  James  Cruise,  the  R.O.M. 

Registration  fee,  which  includes  one  luncheon,  is  $21  per  person.  Please  make 
cheques  payable  to  UTAA  —  Senior  Alumni. 

Information  and  registration:  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  (416)  978-8991. 


Lecture-cise 

The  Senior  Alumni  in  co-operation  with 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education  will  present  an  eight-week 
lecture  and  exercise  program  for 
seniors  on  Wednesdays,  Oct.  4  to  Nov. 
24,  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  at  the 
Athletic  Centre.  Lectures  on  topics  in¬ 
cluding  recreation,  physiology  and 
nutrition  will  be  given  in  the  first  hour. 
The  second  will  be  devoted  to  light 
rhythmical  movement  focused  on  main¬ 
taining  flexibility. 

Registration  fee  is  $50  per  person. 
Enrolment  is  limited  and  those  in¬ 
terested  are  asked  to  register  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Information  and  registration:  Continuing 
Studies,  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  978-4810  or  978-3448 /  or 
Department  of  Alumni  A  ffairs,  9 78-899 1 . 


Want  to  reach 
140,000  friends? 

Advertise  in  the 

GRADUATE 

Call  Alumni  Media  Ltd. 
(416)  781-6661 


Discover  the 
splendour  of  the 
.S.S.R. 
plus  Finland. 

16  day  tour  from 

$1459.  MONTREAL 

Visit  4  Soviet  cities  in  3  different  republics. 
First,  4  nights  in  Moscow,  the  nation’s 
monumental  capital.  Then  to  Kiev,  "Mother 
of  Russian  cities",  in  the  Ukraine  for  2  nights, 
3  nights  in  mystic  Baku,  city  of  sun  and 
capital  of  exotic  Azerbaijan.  Finally,  4  nights 
in  Leningrad,  once  the  magnificent  capital  of 
Peter  the  Great,  a  city  with  one  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  museums  and  palaces.  One 
last  night  in  glittering,  cosmopolitan  Helsinki, 
Finland's  capital. 

Departures,  Dec.  17,  1982;  Feb.  25,  Mar. 
25,  Apr.  22  and  May  13,  1983. 

A  quality  tour  at  exceptional  price!  Tour 
incl.  air  fare,  all  meals  (except  Helsinki),  1st 
class  hotels,  theatre  tickets,  extensive 
sightseeing. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  or  Canadian 
Travel  Abroad  Ltd.,  80  Richmond  St.  W., 
Toronto  M5H  2A4  (416)  364-2738. 

Does  not  incl.  $35  p.p.  Cdn.  airport  tax  and 
visa  fee  to  USSR. 
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alumni  and  children.  Drill  Hall. 
Information:  Norma  Brock,  535-3980. 

Football. 

Friday,  Oct.  8. 

Blues  vs  York.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. 

Blues  vs  Waterloo.  2  p.m. 

Varsity  Stadium.  Tickets:  box  seats 
$6,  reserved  seats  $4,  general  $3, 
students  $2. 

Information:  Department  of  Athletics 
&  Recreation,  978-31+37. 

Other  intercollegiate  schedules  in¬ 
clude  rugby,  soccer  and  men’s  and 
women’s  hockey  and  basketball. 
Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3J+U3. 

Car  Rally. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. 

Annual  fall  rally  sponsored  by  Erin- 
dale  College  Alumni  Association.  Fee 
$5  in  advance,  $7  at  rally.  161  North 
Building,  Erindale  College.  1  p.m. 
Information,  8 28-52 11+ . 

Book  Sale. 

Wednesday  to  Friday,  Oct.  20  to  22. 
Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  seventh  annual  sale.  All  kinds  of 
books  needed.  Seeley  Hall.  Wednes¬ 
day,  7  to  10  p.m.;  Thursday,  11  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.;  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Opening  night  admission  50  cents, 
refreshments. 

Information  and  book  collection, 
978-2651. 

Victoria  Women’s  Association. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  27. 

Open  house.  7  to  9  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21+ . 

University  Financing.  W.C. 

Winegard,  formerly  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs.  2  p.m. 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  College. 
Information:  Mrs.  J.B.  Archer, 
271+-2001+. 

Scarborough  College  Alumni 
Association. 

Monday  to  Thursday,  Nov.  1  to  1+. 
Alumni  phone-a-thon,  four  nights. 
Information,  281+-3232. 

Book  Sale. 

Wednesday  to  Friday,  Nov.  3  to  5. 
University  College  fourth  annual  sale. 
Book  donations  welcomed.  West  Hall. 
Wednesday,  7  to  10  p.m.;  Thursday, 

11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
1  p.m. 

Information  and  book  collection, 
978-871+6. 

Convocation. 

Saturday,  Nov.  27. 

Faculty  of  Theology,  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College;  honorary  gradu- 
and,  Rev.  John  M.  Kelly.  St.  Basil’s 
Church.  2  p.m. 


CRYPTIC  CROSSWORD/BY  CHRIS  JOHNSON 


THE  GRADUATE 
TEST  NO.  17 


The  winner  of  the 
Graduate  Test  No.  15 
in  the  March/ April  issue 
was  a  joint  entry  signed 
by  Margaret  Kobes  and 
Vera  Griffith  of,  respec¬ 
tively,  Strathroy  and 
Kingston.  A  copy  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Music  in 
Canada  has  been  mailed 
to  one  of  the  two  and 
doubtless  will  be  shared 
somehow.  We  received  a 
total  of  387  entries. 

Winner  of  The 
Graduate  Test  No.  16  in 
the  May/June  issue  was 
Morton  Rapp  of  Willow- 
dale.  A  copy  of  The  Shap¬ 
ing  of  Peace:  Canada  and 
the  Search  for  World 
Order  191+3-1957,  volumes 
1  and  2,  has  been  mailed. 
There  were  only  180  en¬ 
tries  received. 

For  Test  No.  17  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Press  has  generously  pro¬ 
vided  a  lavish  confection, 
J.  Russell  Harper’s 
Krieghoff.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  150  reproductions  of 
his  work,  53  of  them  in 
colour.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  on  or  before 
Oct.  31.  The  solution  will 
be  in  the  next  issue;  the 
winner  in  Jan./Feb. 

Address  entries  to:  The 
Graduate  Test,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information  Ser- 


Solution  to  The 
Graduate  Test  No.  16 


vices,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  M5S 
1A1.  And  please  don’t 
forget  to  include  your 
name  and  address. 


ACROSS 

1.  Lack  of  awareness  of 
big  government  giving 
strange  concessions 
around  the  States  (15) 

9.  Terminal  rank  (7) 

10.  A  Trojan,  ’e’s  ’olding 
the  French  voter  (7) 

11.  Flesh  holds,  watch  out 
for  task  done  hastily  (9) 

12.  Him  French  soldier, 
Italian  man  (5) 

13.  It  cuts  in  before  com¬ 
pany  holding  is  right  (7) 

15.  Feed  novelist  during 
honourable  return  (7) 

16.  Manoeuvres  legislation 
in  jerks  (7) 

19.  Masters  spat  on  dog  (7) 

21.  Listen  to  simultaneous 
notes  from  the  strings 
(5) 

22.  Missionary’s  cover  rent 
asunder  (9) 

24.  Greek  letter  about  fit 
representation  (7) 

25.  Take  the  head  off  a  beer 
following  unfinished  one 
that  may  be  brewed  (4,3) 

26.  Hogan-Warburg,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  is  ambiguous 
(6-9) 

DOWN 

1.  I  act  poised;  hunt’s 
viciously  artless  (15) 

2.  Fellow  loses  quietly;  love 
spasm  is  wild  (7) 

3.  We  hear  no  horse's 
noise  (5) 

4.  Study  excursion  outline 
(7) 

5.  A  person’s  relatives 
make  a  person  hide  (4,3) 

6.  The  lady  will,  with 
knock-out  get-up, 
prepare  pecans  for 
eating,  perhaps  (5,4) 

7.  “Wait,”  Ike  disclosed: 

“A  hungry  Maori  might 
do  it”  (3,4) 

8.  Frank  is  a  good  man 
and  just  holding  a  cross 
without  conflict  (15) 

14.  Nautical  timepiece  is 
mixed  with  lead  in 
racing  boat  (5,4) 

17.  Animal  has  calcium  on 
bone;  ring  University  (7) 

18.  Give  up  rotten 
cucumbers  without 
hesitation  (7) 

19.  “Nasty  wrestler,  mister, 
around  the  corner”  (7) 

20.  Altogether,  passing  the 
outer  limit  of  unfinished 
lecture  (2,5) 

23.  Wipe  out  age  points  (5) 
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Kananginak  presents  “The  Loon  and  the  Fish” 


World  renowned  Eskimo  artist,  Kananginak,  photo¬ 
graphed  with  his  latest  work  at  Cape  Dorset,  North¬ 
west  Territories,  is  one  of  seven  famous  Canadian 
artists  whose  work  is  now  available  in  a  special  edition. 

An  exclusive  arrangement  between  the  West  Baffin 
Eskimo  Cooperative  and  the  Mintmark  Press  enables 
you  for  the  first  time  to  have  the  work  of  a  famous 
Eskimo  artist  at  a  popular  price. 


Each  specially  commissioned  print  measures 
193/t"x26"  and  is  reproduced  on  fine  art  paper  to  the 
highest  standards  of  quality  and  craftsmanship. 

These  works  are  not  available  in  any  other  form. 
The  Mintmark  Edition  is  the  only  edition.  Each  print 
comes  to  you  with  Mintmark  Press’s  guarantee: 
if  not  completely  delighted  with  your  acquisition, 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Beautiful  graphics  from  the  following  artists  are  also  available: 


A  Kenojuak  B  Pudlo  C  Kananginak  D  Pitseolak  E  Pitseolak  F  Lucy  I  Lucy 


This  mark,  which  appears  on  each  print  along  with  the 
stonecutter’s  “chop”  mark  and  the  artist’s  own  symbol, 
is  the  official  emblem  of  the  West  Baffin  Eskimo 
Cooperative,  Cape  Dorset,  northwest  Territories. 


This  is  the  seal  of  Mintmark  Press,  a  Canadian 
firm  specializing  in  the  high-quality  reproduction 
of  fine  art.  Mintmark  Press  has  exclusive  rights 
to  reproduce  specially-commissioned  prints  by 
members  of  the  West  Baffin  Eskimo  Cooperative. 


Please  send  me  the  following  Cape  Dorset  print  reproductions  at  $19.95  each  or  $75.00  for  any  four, 
plus  $4.85  for  handling  and  shipping.  Ontario  residents  add  7%  sales  tax. 

Indicate  quantities:  ABCDEFGHK 

Cheque  or  money  order  to  Alumni  Media  enclosed: 

Charge  to  my  Master  Charge,  Visa  or  American  Express  Account  No. 

Name  Street  Apt.  Expiry  Date: 

City  Prov.  P.  Code  Signature 

Alumni  Media,  124  Ava  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6C  1W1 


25  t'l  or.  liq  710  n 


Carrington 


this  smooth  and  mellow. 


Only  you  can  appreciate  it. 


Carrington  Canadian  Whisky 


.. 


